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The  quality  of  our  environment  can  be  achieved,  maintained 
and  enhanced  only  if  we,  as  concerned  people,  become  aware  that 
the  behaviour  that  impedes  us  in  reaching  this  goal,  is  indecent 
behaviour.  We  can  and  we  must  create  public  awareness, 
private  persuasiveness  and  public  policies  for  the  control  of 
all  those  factors  with  which  we  are  presently  debasing  our 
environment  so  that  we  can  create  more  harmonious  cities  and 
neighbourhoods.  We  will  not  achieve  impressive  results  unless 
we  study  existing  conditions  in  depth,  then  through  analysis, 
recommendation,  discussion  and  education  breathe  into  man's 
conscience  a  reverence  not  only  for  the  earth's  bounty  on  which 
we  depend  but  for  our  own  environment  and  even  the  structural 
design  of  the  developments  under  discussion  in  the  following 
pages.  Perhaps  this  report  will  aid  very  slightly  in  creating 
a  better  environment,  at  least  in  town  housing  developments, 
and  at  very  least,  in  Kitchener. 
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PREFACE 


Early  in  1968  a  number  of  statements  were  expressed 
through  the  local  news  media  that  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  of  town  housing  in  Kitchener  were  not  too  desirable. 

The  Planning  Department  of  the  City  of  Kitchener,  undertook  a 
fairly  comprehensive  study  of  town  housing  in  Kitchener  there¬ 
after,  and  in  order  to  offer  as  wide  a  range  of  comparison  as 
possible,  studied  a  number  of  developments  in  the  neighbouring 
City  of  Waterloo.  The  research  and  analysis  was  carried  out  under 
the  indirect  surveillance  of  the  Planning  Director  with  direct 
supervision  being  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  R.  Van  Veldhuisen, 
Senior  Planner  and  Miss  D.  Macri,  Planner,  of  the  said  Department. 
Two  students  from  the  University  of  Waterloo,  Miss  Wendy  Wright 
and  Mr.  D.  Scott,  who  were  employed  by  the  Planning  Department 
during  the  summer  of  1968,  undertook  basic  research  and  analysis 
and  wrote  two  separate  reports  which  became  the  basis  of  this 
report.  Further  research  undertaken  by  Miss  D.  Macri,  and 
Messers.  Wilson,  Stott  and  Couse  of  the  Planning  Department  is 
also  utilized  in  this  report.  The  Planning  Director  takes 
full  responsibility  for  the  final  analysis,  the  recommendations 
and  final  editing  of  this  report. 


INTRODUCTION 


The  following  report  analyses  a  number  of  selected  major 
town  housing  projects  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  then  offers  recom¬ 
mendations  for  future  development.  Specific  details  of  each 
project  are  located  in  the  appendix.  From  the  comprehensive 
research  involved  a  number  of  recommendations  are  made  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  further  amendments  to  the  City's  Zoning 
By-law;  Development  Policies  for  Site  Plan  Approvals,  for  Appear 
ance  of  Building  Standards,  and  for  extra  amenities  for  dwellers 
of  town  housing. 

The  Planning  Department  wishes  to  thank  those  persons 
in  the  Assessment  Departments  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo,  members 
of  the  K-W  Social  Planning  Council,  Mrs.  Allen,  local  manager 
for  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stayt,  executive 
director  of  the  K-W  Family  Service  Bureau,  and  a  host  of  other 
people  who  made  this  report  possible. 


Town  House  Abstract  and  Recommendations 


The  town  house  has  often  been  depicted  as  that  type  of 
housing  which  best  illustrates  open  space,  and  other  environ¬ 
mental  defects.  In  our  own  city,  they  have  been  referred  to 
as  "zoos",  "future  slums",  and  "boxes".  Yet,  attractive,  well- 
designed  and  well  regulated  town  house  projects  can  be  pleasing 
not  only  to  the  developers  from  an  economic  stand  point,  but 
also  to  the  general  public  and  the  tenants. 

The  town  house  in  Kitchener  has  been  enjoying  increased 
popularity  over  the  last  few  years  for  several  reasons;  the 
most  obvious  reasons  are  embodied  in  lower  construction  costs 
and  land  space  requirements  per  dwelling  unit,  and  growing 
acceptance  by  the  house-buying  public.  The  town  house  is 
cheaper  to  build  than  the  detached  unit.  Considerable  savings 
are  made  possible  through  the  use  of  fewer  windows  and  party 
walls.  With  a  smaller  lot  required,  savings  in  land  cost  can 
also  be  realized.  A  well-designed  town  house  project  creates 
useable  open  space  in  contrast  to  the  useless  narrow  sideyards 
and  exposed  front  yards  that  are  typical  of  single  family  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  town  house  also  fills  an  apparent  vacuum  in 
the  housing  market  by  attracting  young  married  couples  with 
young  families  who  find  that  the  typical  apartment  does  not 
meet  their  needs,  and  that  they  cannot  afford  a  single  family 
home.  The  condominium  town  house  unit  offers  economy  to  the 
individual  owner.  It  is  argued  that  with  existing  land  and 
building  costs,  the  town  house  provides  more  space  for  less 
money  than  do  other  types  of  dwelling  units.  For  those  who 
do  not  care  for  outdoor  landscaping  and  gardening,  there  is 
no  need  to  spend  long  hours  keeping  up  large  private  yards . 

Town  houses  offer  community  advantages  over  apartments  by 
providing  relatively  greater  privacy  in  living  side  by  side 
in  row  houses  as  opposed  to  living  over  and  under  other  families 
in  apartment  buildings.  Each  town  house  unit  can  have  a  private 
outdoor  space  --  a  provision  which  cannot  be  provided  with 
apartment  accommodations.  Also,  there  is  freedom  to  alter 
interior  arrangements  with  a  free-standing  house,  i.e.,  a 
basement  can  be  converted  into  a  playroom  or  family  room. 

An  important  contribution  of  town  housing  as  far  as  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  is  that  it  offers  an  alternative 
to  the  land-consuming,  single  family  home.  More  families  can 
be  accommodated  on  the  same  amount  of  land.  Municipal  services 
can  be  more  economically  provided  because  of  the  compact  nature 
of  the  town  house  project.  Efficient  use  of  land  in  a  well- 
designed  project  can  create  actual  useable  open  space  to 
compare  favourably  with  that  offered  in  single  family  sub¬ 
divisions.  Wasted  sideyards  and  relatively  useless  setbacks 
can  be  combined  to  produce  space  better  suited  to  both  individual 
and  community  advantage. 

This  report  examines  in  detail  the  social  and  physical 
characteristics  of  six  privately-owned  town  house  projects 
and  four  subsidized  (Ontario  Housing  Corporation)  town  house 
projects  in  Kitchener-Waterloo  with  a  view  to  providing 
background  information  for  the  formulation  of  regulations 
which  will  encourage  well-designed  and  liveable  projects. 

Detailed  statistics  concerning  the  number  and  type  of  units , 
marital  structure,  occupational  structure,  school  population 
and  nearness  to  recreation  facilities,  are  provided  for  private 
developments.  An  attempt  to  assess  the  aesthetic  environment 
in  the  form  of  a  "quality  of  development  index"  is  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Similar  statistics  for  subsidized  housing  and  an 
examination  of  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  policy  and  its 
relationship  to  Kitchener-Waterloo  are  also  included. 

Both  private  and  subsidized  town  house  projects  in  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  appear  to  cater  primarily  to  young  married  couples 
with  young  families.  The  following  breakdown  of  age  structure 
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furnishes  proof  for  the  above  statement: 


Age  Group 


%  of  Total  Population 
in  Private  Projects 


0<-5 
6-15 
16-20 
21-35 
36-50 
51-65 
Over  65 


21.11% 

21.83% 

5.46% 

32.19% 

15.62% 

3.38% 

.41% 


%  of  Total  Population 
in  Subsidized  Projects 


19.74% 
39.46% 
6.62% 
21.03% 
12.07 
1.08% 
0  % 


The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  units  are  of  course  family 
units  and  therefore  there  shouldn't  be  that  much  surprise  at 
the  few  persons  over  the  age  of  50  ^ears.  The  private  projects, 
however,  echo  the  same  results  as  evident  for  subsidized  town 
housing:  an  extraordinarily  high  percentage  of  persons  under 
the  age  of  15 ,  and  indeed  a  great  number  of  children  under  the 
age  of  5;  an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of  persons  in  the 
"young  married"  category  (21-35  years) ;  and  an  especially  low 
concentration  of  persons  over  50  years  old. 


Town  house  regulations  and  policies  must  feflect  the 
ramifications  of  the  above  statistics.  The  high  percentage  of 
pre-school  children  (approximately  20%  of  the  total  population) 
precludes  the  fact  that  safe  play  areas  must  be  provided  for 
toddlers.  The  great  number  of  children  in  the  6-15  year  age 
group  (almost  20%  of  the  population  in  private  projects  and 
close  to  40%  in  subsidized  projects  !)  indicates  good  reason 
for  the  location  of  town  house  projects  within  reasonable 
walking  distance  from  parks  and  schools.  Private  open  space 
must  be  distinguished  from  common  open  space,  and  must  be  truly 
private  in  order  that  adults  may  have  a  restful  outdoor 
environment  away  from  play  areas,  for  sunbathina,  barbecues,  etc. 


Density  increases  with  the  number  of  bedrooms  per  unit: 


Type  of  Unit 


2  bedroom 

3  bedroom 

4  bedroom 

5  bedroom 


Average  No.  of  Persons 
per  Unit  in  Private  Projects 

3.2  persons/unit 
4.5  persons/unit 
6  persons/unit 


Average  No.  of  Persons 
per  Unit  in  Subsidized 
Projects 

5 . 4  persons /unit 
6 . 8  persons/unit 
10.2  persons/unit 


Open  space  should  therefore  be  related  to  the  number  of 
bedrooms  within  a  project.  This  requirement  is  most  necessary 
in  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Units  where  densities  are  con¬ 
sistently  higher. 


Regulations  should  encourage  good  design  and  yet,  should 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  freedom.  Policy,  of  course,  admits 
the  greatest  amount  of  flexibility,  but,  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  the  City  of  Kitchener  that  definite  guidelines 
are  vital.  A  combination  of  policy  and  efficient  guidelines 
in  the  form  of  zoning  regulations  is  the  most  desirable  sol¬ 
ution  . 


Regulations  for  town  houses  cannot  be  concerned  with  set¬ 
backs,  front  yards,  rear  yards  and  side  yards,  if  a  grouping  or 
courtyard  appearance  is  desired.  Rather,  the  relationship  of 
one  row  of  units  to  another  must  be  considered  with  regard  to 
the  relationship  of  habitable  rooms  facing  habitable  rooms  or 
side  walls  etc.,  private  open  space  facing  habitable  rooms  or 
side  walls  etc.,  and  the  location  of  common  areas  in  relation 
to  private  living  space. 

Experience  has  shown  that  fencing  is  a  must  in  town  house 
projects  in  order  that  the  privacy  that  is  essential  to  such 
projects  can  be  provided.  Recent  complaints  from  Ontario  Housing 
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Corporation  residents  (notably  in  the  Thaler  Avenue  Project)  have 
shown  that  well-planned  fences  and  buffers  are  necessary  to  protect 
the  town  house  project  from  becoming  a  walk  through  "short-cut" 
area  for  children  from  surrounding  developments  on  their  way 
to  school. 

There  are  certain  aesthetic  considerations  which  are  the 
products  of  good  design  and  which  should  be  encouraged  but 
cannot  be  regulated  and  rightly  so,  for  it  should  not  be  our 
intention  to  stifle  imagination.  Such  things  as  pleasing 
landscaping,  the  inclusion  of  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts  and 
other  recreational  ammenities ,  the  berming  and  depressing  of 
parking  areas,  the  provision  of  subsurface  parking  or  parking 
garages  and  the  staggering  of  units  are  all  examples  of  very 
desirable  inclusions  to  town  house  design. 

A  factor  over  which  there  is  absolutely  no  control,  and  which 
has  a  great  effect  on  the  appearance  and  liveability  of  a 
project  is  managerial  policy.  Two  of  the  private  developments 
studied  --  Paragon  Park  and  Westmount  Estates,  have  never 
been  sold  since  construction,  are  locally-owned,  and  employ 
permanent  custodians.  Both  have  a  00.0  vacancy  rate,  and  are 
extremely  well-kept  and  pleasing  in  appearance.  Restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  number  of  children  allowed  in  these  town  house 
units.  As  a  contrast  the  private  project  located  at  Filsinger 
and  Queens  Boulevard  has  no  restriction  concerning  numbers  of 
children  and  employs  a  part  time  Custodian.  This,  project  is 
characterized  by  poorly  maintained  and  garbage  littered  grounds. 

This  project  has  been  sold  several  times  since  construction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  since  1966,  when  the  City  of  Kitchener 
first  became  involved  with  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  that 
the  Housing  Corporation  has  provided  much  needed  accomodation 
for  a  certain  segment  of  the  population.  However,  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  by  simply  providing  a  person  with  adequate 
housing  accomodation,  his  social  problems  are  not  cured;  however, 
housing  can  help  immeasurably. 

Credit  counselling  and  perhaps  an  organized  coordinated 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  social  service  agencies  to  the 
multi-problem  family  are  vital  programs.  Tenants  in  subsidized 
projects  should  be  encouraged  to  take  pride  in  their  accommodations 
and  if  possible,  the  formation  of  tenants  associations  should 
be  encouraged.  It  is  important  that  pride  be  instilled  in 
O.H.C.  tenants  and  for  this  reason  prominent  spokesmen  should 
be  careful  in  making  misinformed  accusations  with  reference 
to  Ontario  Housing  and  its  tenants  in  the  presence  of  the  press. 

In  no  way,  should  O.H.C.  tenants  feel  that  they  differ 
greatly  from  surrounding  residents.  The  children  of  these 
tenants  should  mix  freely  with  other  children  in  playgrounds 
and  schools.  To  encourage  this  the  Planning  Board  through  a 
Planning  Department  recommendation  several  years  ago  has 
already  established  a  policy  of  allowing  no  more  than  approximately 
50  O.H.C.  town  house  units  in  any  one  district.  It  has  been 
found  that  O.H.C.  projects  in  various  groupings  to  a  maximum  of 
50  units  can  be  dispersed  quite  successfully  around  the  City 
especially  in  the  new  areas  and  we  recommend  the  retention  of 
this  policy.  Applications  for  subsidized  accomodation  are 
assessed  by  means  of  the  point  system.  As  a  part  of  this  report, 
considerable  study  was  given  to  the  relevance  of  the  point 
system  to  the  K-W  situation.  As  a  result,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  point  system  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  each  Ontario  City.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  in  the  case  of 
Kitchener-Water loo ,  the  point  system  should  weight  income  factors 
more  heavily  in  order  that  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  need 
in  this  area  could  be  attained.  In  larger  cities  where 
extensive  "slum  accomodation"  is  available  the  actual  physical 
condition  of  the  applicant^  existing  housing  should  be  considered 
as  important.  Such  areas,  however,  are  lacking  on  a  large  scale 
in  Kitchener-Water loo .  Since  the  existing  point  system  weighs 
this  factor  so  heavily,  it  fails  to  accurately  assess  our 
situation . 

Since  the  popularity  of  the  private  town  house  projects 
is  increasing,  and  because  the  town  house  is  an  ideal  housing 
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type  for  subsidized  accomodation,  it  is  imperative  that  policies 
and  regulations  providing  for  a  pleasing  environment,  aood  design, 
and  general  liveability,  be  formulated. 

Recommended  Town  House  Regulations : 

Tire  following  is  a  suggested  guide  for  the  proper  develop¬ 
ment  of  zoning  regulations  for  Town  House  development. 

1.  Minimum  outdoor  area  requirement  per  bedroom  -  1,050  sq.ft. 

(Minimum  outdoor  area  means  all  outdoor  space  excluding  that 
land  covered  by  buildings  which  is  extra  and  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  over  and  above  the  M.O.A.  ) 

2.  The  distance  measured  at  right  angles  between  the  face  of 
one  habitable  room  and  the  face  of  another  habitable  room 
shall  not  be  less  than  sixty  (60)  feet. 

3.  When  a  private  enclosed  open  space  area  abuts  the  face  of 
a  habitable  room,  the  distance  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  face  of  another  habitable  room  without  a  private  enclosed 
open  space  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  (50)  feet. 

4.  Where  a  private  enclosed  open  space  area  abuts  the  face  of 
a  habitable  room,  the  distance  measured  at  right  angles  to 
the  face  of  another  habitable  room  which  abuts  a  private 
enclosed  open  space,  shall  be  not  less  than  forty-five  (45) 
feet. 

Five  (5)  feet  of  the  subject  forty-five  (45)  feet  is  to  be 
used  as  a  common  sidewalk. 

\ 

5.  The  distance  between  a  side  wall  or  a  blank  wall  and  a 
habitable  room  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25) 
feet . 

6.  The  distance  between  a  side  wall  or  a  blank  wall  and  a 
habitable  room  with  an  abutting  private  enclosed  open  space 
shall  be  not  less  than  twenty-five  (25)  feet.  Five  (5) 
feet  of  the  subject  twenty-five  (25)  feet  shall  be  used  as 

a  common  sidewalk,  where  it  abuts  the  side  wall  or  blank  wall. 

7.  The  distance  between  a  side  wall  or  a  blank  wall  and  another 
side  wall  or  blank  wall  shall  be  not  less  than  twelve  (12) 
feet . 

8.  Relative  to  parking,  there  shall  be  one  and  one-auarter 
spaces  per  unit  where  communal  parking  is  designated. 

One  space  per  unit  if  garages  within  units  or  attached  to 
units  are  designated. 

9 .  Private  enclosed  open  space. 

Minimum  distance  to  outer  edge  from  the  face  of  a  habitable 
room  shall  be  not  less  than  twenty  (20)  feet.  They  shall  be 
the  full  width  of  the  dwelling  unit. 

10 .  Developed  play  area. 

Ten  percent  of  the  minimum  outdoor  area  shall  be  developed 
as  play  area  with  recreational  facilities.  (It  is  felt  that 
the  minimum  facilities  should  include  slides,  sand  boxes, 
other  harmless  equipment  and  perhaps  a  basketball  net  on 
a  back  board . ) 

11 .  Bonus 

For  every  parking  space  provided  in  an  underground  parking 
structure,  or  in  a  garage  within  a  unit,  the  minimum  out¬ 
door  area  can  be  reduced  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250)  sq.ft, 
per  unit. 


-  D  - 


It  would  also  be  our  recommendation,  that  in  all  private 
housing  projects  of  approximately  forty  to  fifty  units  that 
swimming  pools  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  recreational 
facilities  noted  above. 
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The  Housing  Market 


Unlike  many  large  metropolitan  centres,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
does  not  have  large  areas  of  substandard  housing.  According  to 
the  1961  census,  Kitchener  has  a  very  low  percentage  of  dwell¬ 
ings  in  need  of  major  repair,  only  2.03  percent.  Waterloo  has 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  (2.80%)  but  this  is  well  below  the 
Ontario  (4.51%)  and  the  Canadian  (5.60)  averages.  At  the  same 
time,  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  are  also  well  below  the  other  cities 
included  in  Table  1. 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo  are  also  among  those  cities  with 
the  lowest  rate  of  tenant  occupancy,  (i.e.  percentage  of  dwelling 
units  which  are  occupied  by  tenants) .  This  is  reflected  in 
the  stable  economic  structure  of  the  City  which  further  indicates 
the  permanence  of  industry  and  the  high  level  of  employment. 

Since  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  have  experienced  much  of 
their  growth  since  1945,  a  large  proportion  of  residences  are 
relatively  new  and  in  good  condition.  Although  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  do  not  have  large  areas  of  substandard  housing,  they 
do  have  a  few  pockets  of  blight  throughout  the  City.^  Therefore, 
there  are  not  large  areas  where  low  income  or  low  rental  housing 
can  be  found. 

Economics  of  Housing  in  Kitchener-Waterloo 

Shelter,  or  housing,  is  paid  for  on  an  annual  basis.  It 
is  the  annual  cost  of  occupying  a  house  that  determines  the 
family  income  required  to  afford  the  house.  The  "annual"  cost 
is  the  most  important  figure  and  most  useful  yardstick  in  any 
analysis  of  the  housing  problem. 

There  are  four  principal  items  to  include  in  the  annual 
cost  of  housing: 

1.  The  debt  service  ratio  (i.e.  interest  and  amortization) 
which  accounts  for  40-50%  of  the  cost  of  a  home. 

2.  Operation  and  upkeep  (including  repairs  and  replace¬ 
ments)  account  for  20-40%  of  annual  operating  costs. 

3.  Local  taxes. 

4.  Cost  of  utilities  (i.e.  light,  heat,  etc.)  share 
equally  in  the  remainder  of  the  cost. 


1 .  Gary  Maiers ,  The  Location  of  Residential  Urban  Blight  in 
Kitchener,  Ontario,  1961,  Unpublished  B.A.  Thesis  -  University 
of  Waterloo,  1964. 

2.  Nathan  Straus,  The  Seven  Myths  of  Housing,  (Canada:  Ryerson 
Press,  1945),  p.  105. 
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This  report  begins  with  the  premise  that  the  cost  of  home  own¬ 
ership  has  been  rising,  and  goes  on  to  investigate  some  of  the 
components  contributing  to  that  rising  cost  in  order  to  determine 
the  economic  factors  which  have  influenced  the  annual  cost  of 
hous ing. 

Reference  to  housing  costs  must  be  made  in  general  terms. 
Firm  prices  are  not  quoted  for  building  and  operating  many  of 
the  items  in  residential  areas,  nor  are  comparative  running  costs 
available  for  housing  and  attendant  facilities  laid  out  on  the 
ground  in  different  patterns  and  combinations.  Initial  capital 
costs  of  the  principal  elements  of  private  domestic  property 
are  definite;  they  therefore,  tend  to  dominate  decisions  about 
design  of  the  whole  environment.  Costs  of  maintenance  and 
obsolescence,  in  both  private  and  common  property,  are  evidently 
substantial;  but  so  elusive  are  these  elements  of  housing  cost 
that  they  tend  to  be  overlooked  in  every  day  calculations. 

Costs  of  Home  Ownership 

1.  Debt  Service  Ratio 


The  debt  service  ratio  is  determined  by  the  annual 
cost  of  principal  and  interest  and  therefore,  includes  the 
costs  of  land,  services,  construction,  and  financing.  These 
factors  have  been  the  primary  cause  for  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost  of  housing. 

Cost  of  Land 


The  price  of  raw  land  during  the  early  1950's  was 
much  lower  than  at  present.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
get  accurate  figures  for  raw  land  costs.  However,  raw  land 
sold  for  approximately  $690/acre  in  1950.  The  price  per  acre 
rose  to  $750  in  1953,  but  dropped  again  in  1956  to  $500. 

This  was  due  in  part  to  a  large  annexation  by  the  City  of 
Kitchener,  By  1961,  the  price  had  risen  to  $1, 600/acre. 

Table  2 


Estimated  Costs  of  New  Bungalows  Financed 
Under  The  National  Housing  Act 
Kitchener  Field  Office 
1962  -  1967 


Year 

Total  Cost 

O 

Yearly 
'o  Increase 

Land  Cost 

O 

Yearly 
&  Increase 

Construction 
Per  Square 

Cost 

Foot 

Yearly 
%  Increase 

1962 

$13,933 

_ 

$2,179 

$10.66 

1963 

14,053 

0.8 

2,184 

0.2 

10.82 

1.5 

1964 

15,328 

9.1 

2,544 

16.5 

11.31 

4.5 

1965 

16,671 

8.8 

3,006 

18.2 

12.03 

6.4 

1966 

18,907 

13.4 

3,838 

27.7 

13.00 

8.1 

1967 

20,544 

8.7 

4,538 

18.2 

13.79 

6.1 

Cumulative 

Per  Cent  Increase 

1962-1967 

47.4 

108.3 

29.4 

Source;  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Report,  April,  1968. 
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In  the  past  two  years,  the  price  of  raw  land  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area  has  risen  substantially.  The  Kitchener 
Planning  Department  revealed  that  the  price  of  vacant  farmland 
around  the  City  has  moved  from  $3, 500/acre  in  1966  to  $4, 500/acre 
in  1967  and  to  a  high  of  $5 , 700-$6 , 000  per  acre  in  early  1968. 
During  the  latter  part  of  1968  one  farm  on  the  edge  of  urban 
development  near  Kitchener  was  resold  by  one  developer  to 
another  for  over  $6,000  per  acre. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Report  of  April  1968, 
indicates  that  lot  prices  have  risen  more  than  100%  since  1962. 
(See  Table  2  )  The  average  price  of  lots  for  homes  financed 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  was  $2,179  in  1962  and  had  risen 
steadily  to  $4,538  in  1967.  Land  costs  in  Kitchener  for  average 
sized  lots  as  reported  by  builders  and  realtors,  are  predominantly 
between  $4,200  and  $5,500,  although  for  choice  location  and 
large  lots,  the  price  can  be  considerably  higher. 

(a)  Construction  Cost 


The  average  cost  of  construction  of  dwellings  has 
increased  (see  Table  2  ) .  This  is  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  construction  materials,  a  tax  on  building 
materials  and  the  rising  wages  of  labourers.  The  average 
construction  cost  per  square  foot  in  Kitchener  and  Waterloo 
has  risen  from  $10.66  in  1962  to  $13.79  in  1967. 

What  is  more  significant  is  the  differential  cost 
for  multiple  and  single  family  units.  These  costs  were 
available  only  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  but  are  relevant 
and  comparable  to  the  Kitchener  situation  (see  Table  3  ) . 

The  cost  per  square  foot  of  all  apartment  construction 
is  cheaper  than  that  for  residences.  The  cheapest  is  for 
apartments  from  2-10  storeys.  The  most  expensive,  as  far 
as  construction  cost  per  square  foot  is  a  single  storey 
brick  or  a  split-level  brick  residence.  This  will  influence 
the  final  cost  which  is  transferred  to  the  tenant  or  owner. 

The  Building  Department  of  the  City  of  Kitchener 
issues  an  annual  report  which  indicates  the  number  and 
average  value  of  Single  Family  Dwelling  Permits  issued 
each  year.  This  figure  does  not  include  land  costs,  legal 
fees,  selling  expenses  or  lot  levy  and  thus  indicated  the 
general  trend  occurring  in  the  cost  of  housing. 

The  average  value  of  single  family  homes  has  risen 
from  $11,954.55  to  $15,017.85  in  early  1968.  The  slight 
drop  in  the  value  of  single  family  dwellings  since  1966  is 
a  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Planning  Board  and  Council 
as  recommended  by  the  Planning  Department,  that  many 
40'  x  100'  single  family  lots  with  smaller  houses  be  placed 
on  the  market.  Consequently  a  number  of  builders  swung  in¬ 
to  lower  cost  homes  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  demand  for 
housing  and  thus  placed  more  homes  within  the  range  of 
many  more  potential  buyers. 
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Table  4 

Single  Family  Dwelling  Permits 

City  of  Kitchener 

1962  -  1968 


Year 

No.  of 
Building 

Single  Family 
Permits  Issued 

Average  Value 

1962 

499 

$11,954.55 

1963 

593 

11,527,32 

1964 

584 

13,070.20 

1965 

586 

14,006.50 

1966 

575 

15,803.80 

1967 

508 

15,467.12 

1968  (Jan. 

&  Feb.  Only) 

56 

15,017.85 

Source:  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Report,  April,  1968,  p.  55. 


The  average  selling  price  per  home  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  value  per  home.  In  Kitchener 
and  Waterloo,  the  average  sale  price  for  new  and  used 
homes  together  for  December  1965  was  $17,137;  in  December 
1966  it  was  $19,415;  and  by  December  1967,  it  had  risen 
to  $21 , 683 . 

(b)  Cost  of  Servicing 

Increased  costs  of  servicing  and  improved  standards 
of  municipal  services  have  helped  account  for  the  spirall¬ 
ing  cost  of  residential  lots. 

Servicing  policies  of  the  Cities  of  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo  have  played  an  important  role  in  increasing 
housing  prices.  prior  to  1955,  a  developer  in  the  City 
of  Waterloo  was  required  to  pay  just  the  "City's  share" 
of  the  installation  costs  for  the  basic  underground  ser¬ 
vices.  The  municipality  bore  all  costs  for  fire  hydrants, 
for  all  work  done  at  intersections,  and  for  work  done  to 
insure  adequate  drainage  of  surface  runoff.  It  also 
granted  certain  exemptions  to  homeowners  with  corner  lot 
frontages. ^  These  basically  were  the  expenses  which  the 
City  normally  absorbed  as  its  share  of  the  installation 


The  Local  Improvement  Act ,  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario, 
Chapter  223,  (Toronto:  Queen's  Printer,  1961),  p.  16. 


4. 
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costs.  As  already  mentioned  the  "City's  share"  was 
charged  to  the  developer  who  in  turn  transferred  this 
added  expense  to  the  cost  of  his  lots.  On  the  average 
it  amounted  to  thirty  percent  of  the  total  cost  with 
the  remaining  seventy  percent  being  assessed  over  a  ten 
year  period  upon  the  annual  Local  Improvements  Tax  bill 
of  the  homeowners  whose  lots  had  been  serviced.  It  is 
essential  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  this  cost 
bearing  arrangement  especially  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  situation,  for  only  the  developer's  portion 
(i.e.  thirty  percent)  was  actually  included  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  the  serviced  lot.  Because  the  remaining 
seventy  percent  was  distributed  over  a  ten  year  amortiza¬ 
tion  period,  the  City  was  compelled  in  the  interim  to 
incur  a  debenture  debt  to  pay  the  various  contractors 
once  they  had  completed  the  service  installations.  Faced 
with  a  large  accumulating  debt,  the  City  Council  decided 
in  1955  to  transfer  the  entire  cost  of  service  installa¬ 
tions  to  the  developer.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
decision  was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  overall  cost  of  a 
serviced  lot  to  the  prospective  homeowner  (see  Table  5). 
Now  the  entire  cost  of  services  was  included  in  the 
initial  purchase  price  whereas  only  thirty  percent  had 
been  included  in  the  earlier  situation.  For  a  lot  with 
a  50  foot  frontage,  the  sale  price  would  have  risen  $600 
because  of  this  new  cost  bearing  arrangement.  A  similar 
decision  was  taken  by  the  Kitchener  City  Council  in  1957, 
and  it  had  the  same  impact  on  the  sale  price  of  serviced 
lots  as  had  been  the  experience  in  Waterloo. 

Since  this  initial  alteration  in  the  servicing 
policy  of  both  municipalities,  the  respective  Councils 
have  subsequently  imposed  further  servicing  requirements 
upon  the  developer,  these  being  the  cost  of  sidewalks, 
hot-mix  asphalt  (as  opposed  to  oil  sprayed  surfaces) , 
landscaping  of  boulevards,  underground  wiring,  and 
ornamental  lighting.  These  additional  services  account, 
in  part,  for  the  increased  cost  of  servicing  a  lot  as 
indicated  in  Table  5. 

Compounding  the  effect  of  these  additional  items 
on  lot  costs  has  been  the  recent  decision  (1966)  of  the 
local  Councils  to  impose  a  lot  or  unit  levy  on  each 
residential  lot  or  multiple  unit  constructed.  The  munici¬ 
pality  then  applies  the  income  from  this  charge  towards 
the  construction  or  expansion  of  major  trunk  services 
associated  with  or  directly  against  the  development  from 
which  the  levy  is  collected,  thus  deferring  the  capital 
debenture  debt  it  would  otherwise  incur  if  such  expenses 
had  to  be  set  out  of  the  general  levy  and  charged  against 
all  tax  payers.  Although  the  lot  levy  decreased  the 
burden  for  trunk  service  construction  on  the  municipality 
and  its  citizens  as  a  whole,  at  the  same  time  it  also 
increases  the  cost  of  a  lot  or  multiple  units  by  several 
hundred  dollars  for  the  individual  property  owner.  (see 
Table  6) 
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Table  5 

Average  Servicing  Costs  for  a  50  Foot  Frontage  Lot 

Kitchener  and  Waterloo 


Services 

1 _ 

1954 

Costs  Per 

1955 

Lineal  Foot  Frontage 
1960  1965 

1966 

■ 

Sanitary  Sewers 

$4.00 

$4.00 

$3.54 

$4.75 

$5.00 

Itorm  Sewers 

* 

* 

3.85 

5.10 

5.70 

I'atermain  (6") 

4.50 

4.00 

3.71 

5.00 

5.00 

Road  Base  (including 

Curbs  and  gutter) 

8.50 

8.50 

6.21 

6.50 

7.00 

avement  (including 

tree  and  landscaping) 

11.16 

11.85 

15.50 

idewalks 

2.50 

2.80 

2.58 

nderground  wiring  and 

Ornamental  Lighting 

3.00 

3.00 

Lot  Levy 

300.00) 

30%  of 

17.00 

16.50 

30.97 

39.00 

42.78 

x50 

x50 

x50 

x50 

x50 

$255.00 

$825.00 

$1500.00 

$1950.00 

$2150.00 

300.00 

$2450.00 

At  this  point  of  time,  storm  sewer  costs  were  recorded  as  part  of  the 
costs  for  a  road  base. 


ource:  City  of  Waterloo;  Annual  Report  of  Engineering,  Planning,  Build- 

ng  and  Work  Departments .  (1954,  1955,  1960,  1965,  1966)  . 


Table  6 


Comparison  of  Lot  Levy  Charges 


Waterloo  Kitchener 


Date  adopted  by  City  Council 

21/3/66 

11/10/66 

Single  Family  Dwelling  Unit 

$300.00 

$300.00 

Multiple  Unit  -  3  Bedrooms  or  More 

300.00 

225.00 

Multiple  Unit  -  2  Bedrooms 

200.00 

150.00 

Multiple  Unit  -  1  Bedroom  or 

Bachelor  Unit 

100.00 

75.00 

Rooming  or  Lodging  House  - 
Per  Bedroom  Unit 

50.00 

50.00 

Commercial  -  Per  Acre 

(Church  and  School  Lands  as 
well  in  Waterloo) 

1000.00 

1000.00 
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Associated  with  these  rising  per  lot  servicing 
costs  in  response  to  the  additional  number  of  services 
which  must  be  installed  as  part  of  every  subdivision 
agreement  is  the  common  fact  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
materials.  Though,  the  latter  is  of  lesser  significance 
than  the  fact  of  the  increased  number  of  necessary  services, 
the  combined  effect  of  both  elements  upon  lot  costs  is  rather 
impressive.  Total  servicing  costs  have  doubled  in  the 
decade  1955-65  from  $825  to  $1,950  for  a  lot  with  a  50 
foot  frontage  (see  Table  5  ).5 

In  comparing  the  lot  levy  charges  for  Kitchener  and 
Waterloo,  Kitchener  favours  multiple  units  (see  Table  6  ) . 
This  would  help  to  account  for  the  decline  in  multiple 
units  constructed  in  Waterloo  during  1966  and  1967. 

Since  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  draw  on  the  same  markets, 
builders  of  multiples  would  tend  to  concentrate  in 
Kitchener . 

( c)  Financial  Terms 


The  actual  sale  price  of  a  home  is  an  expression 
of  the  land,  servicing  and  construction  costs.  However, 
three  other  factors  influence  the  debt  service  ratio,  i.e. 
down  payment,  interest  rate  and  length  of  amortization 
period . 

The  average  down  payment  required  on  a  single 
family  dwelling  in  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  has  been  fairly 
high  for  most  middle  income  families  and  this  has  acted 
as  a  deterrent  to  some  people,  especially  since  the 
average  cost  of  homes  has  been  rising  and  also  fewer 
homes  are  being  built  in  the  lower  cost  range.  Many 
people  are  unable  to  save  enough  money  for  a  down 
payment,  although  they  could  possibly  meet  a  monthly 
payment . 

The  interest  rate  on  mortgage  money  has  raised  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  home  even  higher.  In  the  past, 
public  institutions  (i.e.  insurance  companies  and  banks) 
have  not  wanted  to  play  a  large  role  in  the  residential 
housing  market.  Since  1957,  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  has  assumed  a  more  active 
role  in  financing  housing.  Since  then,  it  has  increased 
the  authorized  loan  ratios  from  approximately  60%  to 
95%  of  the  lending  value;  it  has  extended  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  period  to  35  years;  and  entered  the  fields  of 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing.  In  1966  it  extended 
loans  to  95%  of  lending  value  or  $10,000  maximum  and  to 
meet  the  demand  for  rental  accommodation,  it  increased 
the  ratio  of  rental  loans  to  90%  from  85%.  As  of  this 
writing  it  appears  that  further  extensions  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 


P.  Sweet  (co-ordinator)  et  al..  Land  Prices:  Their  Impact 
on  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Area,  (An  unpublished  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Planning  Students  at  University  of  Waterloo, 
December  1967) . 
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Interest  Rate  (Maximum)  On  N.H.A.  Insured  Loans 
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Interest  rates  remained  quite  steady  in  1958  and 
throughout  1959.  From  1960  to  1966  they  fluctuated  slightly 
but  remained  comparatively  low.  However,  since  1965,  interest 
rates  have  risen  from  6.25%  to  8.25%.  The  largest  jump 
occurred  in  1967  when  they  jumped  from  7.25%  to  8.25%.  At 
present  the  rate  is  just  over  9%. 

This  increased  interest  rate  indicates  that  there  is 
a  shortage  in  the  money  supply.  Often,  this  is  reflected 
in  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  housing  starts. 

2 .  Operation  and  Upkeep 

Operation  and  upkeep  comprise  from  twenty  to  forty 
percent  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  home  operation.  This 
report  does  not  calculate  any  specific  costs  for  operation 
and  upkeep,  but  these  factors  are  included  in  the  home 
ownership  index. 

3 .  Local  Taxes 


Local  taxes  are  another  element  of  cost  which  often 
is  not  considered  in  calculating  the  cost  of  home  ownership. 
Residential  property  taxes  have  increased  significantly  in 
both  Kitchener  and  Waterloo.  Since  at  present  both  Cities 
use  the  1940  values  as  their  assessment  base,  the  mill  rate 
will  act  as  an  indicator  of  the  increase  in  taxes  (see  Table  8) . 

Table  8 

Residential  Mill  Rates 


Year  Kitchener  Waterloo 


1950 

42.50 

— 

1960 

50.50 

44.50 

1961 

52.00 

46.00 

1962 

52.50 

47.50 

1963 

53.00 

47.20 

1964 

55.90 

49.20 

1965 

57.20 

52.70 

1966 

61.90 

57.30 

1967 

69.90 

62.60 

1968 

Source:  Waterloo  Taxation  Department. 

Kitchener,  Municipal  Manual,  compiled  by  the  City 
Clerk,  1967. 
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4.  Cost  of  Utilities 


Together,  local  taxes  and  the  cost  of  utilities  (i.e. 
gas,  heat,  electricity  and  water)  account  for  approximately 
25%  of  the  annual  operating  costs  of  homes.  The  cost  of 
these  services  has  also  been  rising.  They  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  index  of  household  operation  costs. 

The  accumulation  of  all  of  these  costs  has  placed 
single  family  dwellings  outside  the  income  range  of  the 
lower  income  groups.  Average  income  has  increased  over  time 
but  not  all  incomes  have  increased  at  the  same  rate  (see 
Table  9 ) . 


Table  9 

Average  Weekly  Wages  and  Salaries 
Kitchener  Urban  Area 
1961  -  1967 


Transportation,  Finance 

Communications  Insurance 


Year 

Industrial 
Compos ite 

Manufac¬ 

turing 

Construc¬ 

tion 

&  Other 
Utilities 

Trade 

&  Real 

Estate 

1961 

73.85 

74.67 

84.17 

1962 

75.99 

76.43 

88.42 

— 

— 

— 

1963 

77.28 

78.33 

91.50 

— 

— 

— 

1964* 

79.48 

80.67 

99.06 

93.34 

65.78 

75.04 

1965 

83.47 

84.86 

104.06 

96.54 

66.96 

84.31 

1966 

87.58 

89.04 

114.10 

99.02 

67.80 

92.09 

1967** 

96.09 

99.15 

129.58 

109.08 

70.37 

94.09 

Annual  Average 
%  Increase 
1961-67  4.3 

4.7 

7.7 

4.2 

1.7 

6.3 

Estimate 

1971  113.00 

153.00 

124.00 

78.00 

109.00 

110.00 

*  Average  February  to  December. 

**  Average  January  to  Novemer. 


Source:  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  Report,  April,  1968,  p.  23. 


The  actual  annual  cost  of  housing  and  the  proportion 
of  income  spent  annually  for  home  ownership  are  two  elusive 
figures.  More  studies  are  necessary  to  determine  these  two 
important  factors  which  certainly  play  an  important  role 
in  determining  the  type  of  accommodation  which  people  can 
afford . 
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Cost  of  Apartment  Living 

Aside  from  a  monthly  rent,  there  are  few  costs  to 
living  in  multiple  units.  Generally,  rents  have  increased 
over  time,  but  the  rise  is  not  as  significant  as  the  annual 
cost  has  been  for  home  ownership. 

The  Planning  Department  of  the  City  of  Kitchener  con¬ 
ducted  an  apartment  survey  in  the  summer  of  1966.  They  found 
that  the  average  rent  for  bachelor  units  was  $69.00,  one 
bedroom  units  $84.50,  two  bedroom  units  $106.60,  and  units  with 
three  or  more  bedrooms  $102.50  (see  Table  10).  The  average 
increment  in  rent  for  Kitchener  between  1963  and  1966  was  $3.80. 

Table  10 

Rental  Information  -  1966 

Average  Monthly  Rent 

One  Two  Three 

Bachelor  Bed-  Bed-  or  More 
room  room  Bed¬ 

room 


Average 

Rent 

Increase 
Last  3  yrs 


Length 

of 

Occu¬ 

pancy 


Semi's  &  Duplex 

— 

61.00 

82.50 

98.25 

3.92 

3Y 

4M 

Triplex 

44.50 

73.00 

83.00 

105.00 

4.77 

2Y 

5M 

Row  Housing 

— 

61.30 

84.60 

128.80 

4.30 

3Y 

2M 

4-10  Units 

62.00 

81.00 

97.00 

127.50 

4.05 

2Y 

3M 

11-30  Units 

69.00 

88.20 

105.20 

126.50 

3.90 

1Y 

5M 

31-50  Units 

78.50 

92.00 

114.00 

106.00 

3.70 

2Y 

— 

50+  Units  (Av.) 

— 

103.50 

126.00 

144.00 

1.60 

1Y 

8M 

Overall  Average 
for  Multiples 

69.00 

84.50 

106.60 

102.50 

3.80 

2Y 

1M 

Y- Years 
M-Months 


Source:  City  of  Kitchener  Planning  Department,  Housing  Study,  1966. 


Rents  have  not  increased  appreciably  in  apartments 
during  1968  (see  Table  11) .  The  average  rent  for  a  bachelor 
apartment  rose  from  $70.00  to  $75.00  and  up,  for  units  in  an 
apartment  building.  One  bedroom  apartments  ranged  from  an 
average  of  $81.00  -  $103.50  in  1966  to  $85.00  -  $115.00  in  1968. 
The  trend  is  similar  for  two  and  three  bedroom  units  in  apart¬ 
ments  . 


The  greatest  increase  in  cost  for  rented  accommodation 
was  in  town  housing.  Average  rents  rose  from  a  monthly  range  of 
$85.00  to  $129.00  in  1966  to  $120.00  —  $150.00  per  unit  in  1968. 
This  could  be  a  result  of  an  increased  demand  for  town  houses 
in  the  light  of  rising  housing  costs.  Town  houses  serve  as  a 
cross  between  the  single  family  dwelling  and  other  forms  of 
multiple  apartment  living. 


, 
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In  rented  accommodation,  there  is  just  a  single  pay¬ 
ment  per  month.  This  includes  all  accommodation  costs  and 
sometimes  includes  the  costs  of  household  operation. 


Table  11 

Present  Rents  by  Type  of  Accommodation 

City  of  Kitchener  -  1968 


Bungalows : 

Town  Housing  Units  2  &  3  bedrooms 
Apartment  in 

Converted  house:  1  bedroom 

2  bedroom 

Apartment  in  apt . 

buildings:  Bachelor 

1  bedroom 

2  bedroom 

3  bedroom 


$100-$135  per  mon.  +  services 

$120-$150  per  mon.  +  services 

$80-$100  per  mon. 

$95-$115  per  mon. 

$  75  and  up  per  mon. 

$85-$115  per  mon. 

$100-$135  per  mon. 

$125-$140  per  mon. 


Concluding  Remarks 


In  order  to  satisfy  the  housing  needs  and  demands  of 
a  population,  it  must  be  recognized  that  people  at  each  different 
life  stage  have  different  environmental  requirements.  The  single 
family  dwelling  is,  by  North  American  tradition,  the  place 
where  children  are  raised.  This  report  does  not  suggest  the  North 
American  tradition  is  right  or  wrong,  it  only  states  a  simple 
fact . 


Across  Canada,  costs  for  dwelling  units  have  been  rising. 
If  indexes  are  used  rather  than  absolute  values,  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  trend  can  be  attained.  Costs  for  single  family 
homes  have  several  components.  Generally,  all  of  the  components 
of  construction  cost  have  been  rising.  In  looking  at  the  Indexes 
of  Dwelling  and  Construction  Costs  (see  Table  12  ) ,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  some  components  have  risen  faster  than  others . 

Indexes  for  land  costs,  although  only  available  for 
bungalows  financed  by  N.H.A.,  clearly  indicate  the  rapid  rise 
of  land  prices  and  the  importance  of  land  in  increasing  the 
cost  of  housing.  Part  of  the  land  increase,  of  course,  is  made 
up  of  speculation  profits  when  raw  land  is  sold  several  times 
before  being  developed.  The  index  rose  from  the  base  year 
value  of  100.0  to  480.2  in  1967.  This  was  the  largest  jump  in 
all  of  the  indices. 

Indices  of  Residential  Building  Materials  and  Wage 
Rates  show  that  wages,  rather  than  construction  materials  have 
been  increasing  the  composite  index  of  wages  and  materials  and 
the  cost  of  housing. 


INDEXES  OF  DWELLING  &  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 
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Although  the  cost  of  home  ownership  has  been  rising, 
wages  have  also  been  rising.  Table  12  indicates  that  in  Canada 
the  level  of  income  has  been  rising  faster  than  either  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  the  Shelter  Cost  Index. 

The  consumer  price  index  measures  price  changes,  over 
time,  for  a  given  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  and  services. 

An  important  component  of  the  index  is  housing  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  sub- indices,  shelter  and  household  operation. 

The  overall  shelter  index  includes  a  rent  index  and  an  index 
of  the  costs  of  home  ownership. 

The  rent  index,  which  includes  rentals  and  the  cost 
of  tenant  repairs,  attempts  to  measure  changes  in  a  constant 
quality  of  rented  accommodation.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  pure  price  change  in  prevailing  market  rents. 

The  household  operation  index  includes  fuel,  elec¬ 
tricity,  home  furnishings,  supplies  and  services  and  thus,  takes 
into  account  what  are  often  considered  hidden  costs  of  home 
ownership.  When  this  household  operation  index  is  combined  with 
the  shelter  cost  index,  a  total  picture  of  the  cost  of  housing 
is  revealed.  The  cost  of  housing  is  presently  weighted  at  32 
points  in  the  consumer  price  index.  Eighteen  of  these  are  from 
the  shelter  cost  index  and  fourteen  for  household  operation. 

Therefore,  Table  13  indicates  that  income  has  con¬ 
tinually  risen  faster  than  either  the  consumer  price  index  or 
the  cost  of  shelter  index.  However,  it  is  significant  that 
until  1960  the  rent  index  was  higher  than  the  home  ownership 
index.  By  1967,  the  home  ownership  index  had  risen  to  187.0, 
while  the  rent  index  only  reached  153.5.  Therefore,  the  cost  of 
rental  accommodation,  has  presently  been  relatively  cheaper  than 
home  ownership. 

However,  these  statements  are  based  on  slim  statistical 
evidence.  More  research  will  have  to  be  done  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  income  spent  on  shelter  over  time.  Has  it  increased 
or  not? 


These  indices  do  not  indicate  income  distribution  nor 
the  degree  of  it  between  the  housing  available,  the  rents 
charged,  nor  the  income  distribution.  Only  when  these  factors 
are  considered  can  the  true  situation  be  assessed.  However, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  make  a  number  of  assumptions. 
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Table  14 


Shelter 
Cost  Index 
(18) 


Household 
Operat ion 
(14) 


Total  Cost 
Of  Housing 
(32) 


100.0 

100.0 

106.2 

102.4 

114.4 

113.1 

120.2 

116.2 

123.6 

117.0 

126.5 

117.4 

129.4 

116.4 

132.5 

117.1 

134.9 

119.6 

138.4 

121.0 

141.4 

122.7 

143.7 

123.3 

145.1 

123.0 

147.5 

150.0 

153.8 

157  .8 

125.1 

162.9 

127.6 

170.5 

140.9 

144.7 


D  .  B .  S  #  , 


Prices  and  Price  Indexes  (62-002). 


Town  Housing 


The  foregoing  offers  a  glimpse  of  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  Kitchener  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  area  and 
country  in  recrard  to  housincr.  From  the  foregoing,  we  discovered 
some  time  ago  that  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  good  housing 
for  the  lower  incomes  in  Kitchener.  We  also  discovered  that  the 
lower  strata  of  middle  income  families  were  also  finding  a 
problem  in  solving  their  housing  dilemma.  A  solution  to  find¬ 
ing  adequate  housing  for  many  of  these  families  was  the  town 
house  which  came  to  Kitchener  in  any  worthwhile  quantity  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years  ago.  It  is  to  the  town  house  development 
that  this  report  concentrates  its  efforts  and  recommendations 
because  their  popularity  is  increasing  and  it  is  important 
that  their  quality  of  site,  design  and  character  now  be  assessed. 

Physical,  Social  and  Economic  Characteristics 

In  the  next  few  pages  a  number  of  tables  and  graphs  will 
illustrate  some  of  the  physical,  social  and  economic  dimensions 
of  town  house  developments  in  the  Cities  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo. 

This  particular  section  which  includes  10  town  house 
developments  (Figure  1)  composed  of  some  324  units  (Table  15) 
of  private  development  and  some  144  of  subsidized  development 
compares  a  number  of  factors  which  should  give  some  insight  into 
the  problems  of  site,  density  and  ratio  of  bedrooms  in  any 
particular  development. 


Table  15 


Existing  Privately 

Owned  Town 

House 

Developments 

Name  of  Development 

Type  of 

Unit 

Total 

2  Bed¬ 
room 

3 

Bed¬ 

room 

4  Bed¬ 
room 

5  Bed¬ 
room 

Queenston  Dr.  & 

Montcalm  Dr. 

0 

36 

18 

0 

54 

Queen's  Blvd.  & 

Filsinger  Rd. 

0 

84 

11 

0 

95 

Kitchener  Subtotal 

0 

120 

29 

0 

149 

Richmond  Court 

,  15 

36 

0 

0 

51 

Milford  Ave.  &  Weber  St 

,3  0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

Westmount  Estates4 

44 

28 

2 

0 

74 

Paragon  Park4 

16 

16 

0 

0 

32 

Waterloo  Subtotal 

75 

98 

2 

0 

175 

Total 

75 

218 

31 

0 

324 

Source:  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Assessment  Departments,  1968. 

1.  Henceforth  referred  to  as  Queenston. 

2.  Henceforth  referred  to  as  Filsinger. 

3.  Henceforth  referred  to  as  Milford. 

*  These  are  locational  names  only. 
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Table  16 


Some  Existing  Subsidized  Town  House  Developments 


Name  of  Development 

Type  and 

No .  of 

Units 

2  Bed- 

3  Bed- 

4  Bed- 

5  Bed- 

Total 

room 

room 

room 

room 

Weichel  St. 

23 

23 

Thaler  Ave . 

- 

36 

20 

4 

60 

Montcalm  Dr. 

- 

8 

32 

- 

40 

Kitchener  Subtotal 

— 

67 

52 

4 

123 

High  St . 

— 

11 

8 

2 

21 

Waterloo  Subtotal 

11 

8 

2 

21 

Total 

— 

78 

60 

6 

144 

Source:  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Assessment  Departments,  1968. 


It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  apparent  tendency  for 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation  developments  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  bedrooms  and  when  the  statistics  for  the  average 
number  of  persons  per  unit  type  is  considered,  (Table  17) , 
the  significance  of  three,  four  or  five  bedroom  units  in  a 
development  can  be  assessed  relative  to  the  density  of  units 
and  people  per  acre. 


Table  17 


Number  of  Persons  Per  Unit  Type 


Development  2 

Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 

5  Bedroom 

Average 

Persons/Unit 

Filsinger 

— 

4.20 

5.44 

— 

4.34 

Queenston 

— 

4.94 

6.60 

— 

5.51 

Richmond  Court 

3.73 

4.67 

— 

— 

4.27 

Milford 

— 

3.94 

— 

— 

3.94 

Paragon  Park 

2.94 

3.69 

— 

— 

3.31 

Westmount  Est . 

3.09 

3.49 

4.50 

— 

3.39 

High  St . 

— 

4.55 

6.13 

10.00 

5.67 

Weichel 

— 

5.04 

— 

— 

5.04 

Thaler 

— 

5.94 

7.25 

10.25 

6.27 

Montcalm 

— 

5.00 

6.41 

— 

6.13 
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Although  managerial  policies  ultimately  control  the 
number  of  people  per  unit  and  per  unit  type  there  is  a  very 
natural  tendency  for  the  density  per  unit  to  increase  as  the 
size  of  the  unit  increases.  The  effect  of  managerial  practices 
is  evident  in  two  developments,  Westmount  Estates  and  Paragon 
Park,  where  management  policies  are  more  stringent  than  in  the 
other  developments  studied.  More  lenient  policies  towards  num¬ 
bers  of  people  per  unit  by  the  other  private  and  public  develop¬ 
ments  is  reflected  in  the  higher  densities  they  allow.  Because 
managerial  practices  are  inconsistent  and  whimsical  in  many 
cases,  it  may  be  preferable  to  project  future  populations  on 
ratios  that  are  based  on  present  development  having  the  most 
lenient  policies.  This  approach  would  allow  for  the  maximum 
densities  that  could  be  expected  from  varying  types  of  units. 

The  following  set  of  tables  (18  and  19)  are  presented 
to  re-emphasize  the  effect  that  various  types  of  units  have  on 
densities  within  various  developments. 

The  first  table  merely  sums  the  total  units  by  type, 
and  the  number  of  persons  living  in  each  type  of  unit. 

Table  18 

Unit  Type  and  Population 


Private 


Development 

No 

.  of 

Units 

&  Type 

No. 

of 

Persons  Per 

Type 

2BR 

3BR 

4BR 

5BR 

Total 

2BR 

3BR 

4BR 

5BR 

Total 

Queenston 

28 

15 

— 

43 

mmm 

166 

22 

188 

Filsinger 

— 

74 

9 

— 

83 

— 

135 

82 

— 

217 

Richmond 

15 

36 

__ 

__ 

51 

56 

162 

__ 

218 

Milford 

— 

18 

— 

— 

18 

— 

— 

71 

— 

71 

Westmount  Est 

.  44 

28 

2 

— 

74 

134 

107 

9 

— 

250 

Paragon  Park 

16 

16 

— 

— 

32 

47 

59 

— 

— 

106 

Total 

75 

200 

26 

— 

301 

237 

629 

184 

— 

1050 

Subs idized 

Development 

No .  of 

Units  & 

Type 

No. 

of 

Persons  Per 

Type 

2  BR 

3BR 

4BR 

5BR 

Total 

2BR 

3BR  4BR 

5BR 

Total 

High 

— 

11 

8 

2 

21 

— 

50 

49 

20 

119 

Weichel 

_ 

23 

23 

116 

__ 

_ 

116 

Thaler 

— 

36 

20 

4 

60 

— 

214 

155 

41 

410 

Montcalm 

— 

8 

32 

— 

40 

— 

40 

205 

— 

245 

Total 

78 

60 

6 

144 

420 

409 

61 

890 
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The  next  table  uses  the  preceding  information  for  one 
specific  purpose,  that  being  to  demonstrate  how  the  large  units 
take  up  a  larger  percent  of  the  total  population  than  their 
percentage  of  total  units  would  suggest. 


Table  19 


Total  Population  &  Unit  Percentages  of  Developments 

Private  Developments 


Type  of 
Unit 

No.  of  Units 

%  of  Total 

No.  of  Persons 

%  of  Tot 

2  Bedroom 

75 

24.91 

236 

22.59 

3  Bedroom 

200 

66.44 

699 

66.63 

4  Bedroom 

26 

8.65 

113 

10.78 

5  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

301 

100.00 

1,048 

100.00 

Subsidized  Developments 
Type  of 

Unit  No.  of  Units  %  of  Total  No.  of  Persons  %  of  Total 


2  Bedroom 


3  Bedroom 

78 

53.66 

420 

47.19 

4  Bedroom 

60 

41.67 

409 

45.95 

5  Bedroom 

6 

4.67 

61 

6.86 

Total 

144 

100.00 

890 

100.00 

The  following  tables  and  figures  show  age  composition  and 
the  marital  structure  of  the  developments  which  indicates  a  strong 
tendency  for  this  type  of  housing  to  attract  the  young  married 
couples  with  children.  The  age  structure  results  in  a  bimodal 
distribution  with  the  nodes  corresponding  to  the  age  struc¬ 
ture  of  young  married  couples,  (age  26-35)  and  their  family 
counterpart  (age  0-15) . 
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Table 

20 

Age  Structure  for 

Private 

Development 

Age  Group 

Number  in 

Group 

Precent  of  1 

0-5  years 

255 

21.11 

6-10 

147 

12.16 

11-15 

117 

9.67 

16-20 

66 

5.46 

21-25 

94 

7.77 

26-30 

165 

13.66 

31-35 

130 

10.76 

36-40 

90 

7.44 

41-45 

69 

5.37 

46-50 

34 

2.81 

51-55 

26 

2.15 

56-60 

10 

0.82 

61-65 

5 

0.41 

Over  65 

5 

0.41 

Total 

1,213 

100.00 

AGE  STRUCTURE  FOR  PRIVATE  DEVELOPMENT 
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The  hatchured  age  groups  in  the  foregoing  graph,  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  general  age  brackets  for  the  young  married  couples. 

A  similar  distribution  is  seen  in  the  subsidized  town  housing. 

This  is  to  be  expected  because  of  the  leasing  policies  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation: 

Table  21 

Age  Structure  for  Subsidized  Housing 
Age  Group  Number  Percent  of  Total  Population 


0-5  yrs . 

170 

19.74 

6-10 

209 

24.28 

11-15 

135 

15.68 

16-20 

57 

6.62 

21-25 

31 

3.60 

26-30 

74 

8.59 

31-35 

76 

8.84 

36-40 

52 

6.04 

41-45 

38 

4.41 

46-50 

14 

1.62 

51-55 

4 

0.96 

56-60 

— 

— 

61-65 

1 

0.12 

Over  65 

— 

— 

Total 

861 

100.00 

The  marital  composition  of  these  particular  developments 
reinforces  the  preceding  statistics  and  accompanying  graphs. 

It  was  found  that  of  the  301  units  in  private  developments  and 
144  units  in  subsidized  developments,  that  'families'*  occupied 
84.72  and  100.00  percent  of  the  units  respectively. 


Table  22 


Marital  Structure 


Private  Subsidized 


Marital  Status 

No .  of 
Units 

Percent 

No.  of 
Units 

Percent 

Married  with  children 

255 

84.72 

144 

100.00 

Married  with  no  children 

27 

9.87 

— 

— 

Single  males 

14 

4.65 

— 

— 

Single  females 

4 

1.33 

— 

— 

Other 

1 

.33 

— 

— 

Total 

301 

100.00 

144 

100.00 

*' Families'  in  this  sense  is  a  unit  comprised  of  one 
parents  and  one  or  more  children. 


or  two 
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It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  O.H.C.  projects  have 
100.00  percent  of  their  units  occupied  by  families  because 
the  prime  function  of  their  developments  is  to  house  families 
in  the  lower  incomes  -  not  single  persons  unless  in  subsidized 
senior  citizen  units.  The  managerial  policy  of  O.H.C. ,  and  the 
tendency  to  build  large  units  results  in  a  larger  number  of 
persons  per  unit  than  private  development,  approximately  5.61 
persons  per  unit  as  compared  with  4.01.  Over  half  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  developers  in  the  field  favour  renting  to  families  with  or 
without  children  with  most  having  formal  policies  on  this 
matter . 

The  only  major  difference  in  the  socio-economic  charac¬ 
teristics  between  the  private  and  subsidized  developments  is 
seen  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the  two.  (Table  23) 

The  main  variation  between  private  and  subsidized  housing 
as  far  as  occupational  structure  is  concerned  is  the  position 
held  by  professionally  oriented  categories  and  labour  oriented 
categories.  The  professional  and  managerial  groups  dominate  in 
the  private  developments  probably  because  of  financial  reasons, 
mobility  of  occupation,  their  attitudes  towards  home  ownership 
or  a  housing  shortage.  The  reasons  are  not  clear  at  this  point 
in  our  research.  O.H.C.  housing  on  the  other  hand  caters  to 
the  lower  income  bracket  and  the  dominance  of  labour  oriented 
professions  in  their  occupational  structure  is  to  be  expected. 


Table  23 


Occupational  Structure 

Private  Subsidized 


Occupation 

No.  of 
Units 

Percent 

No.  of 
Units 

Percent 

Profess ional 

117 

38.98 

Managerial 

54 

17.95 

4 

2.78 

Teacher 

24 

7.97 

— 

— 

Labour 

17 

5.65 

79 

54.94 

Skilled  Labour 

24 

7.97 

31 

21.55 

Sales 

16 

5.42 

1 

0.69 

Office 

9 

2.99 

4 

2.77 

Independent  Students 

6 

1.99 

— 

— 

Married  Students 

20 

6 . 66 

12 

8.29 

Retired 

2 

0.67 

2 

1.39 

Other 

11 

3.75 

11 

7.59 

Total 

300 

100.00 

144 

100.00 
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Of  critical  importance  to  this  study  is  the  creation  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  ratios  by  housing  type.  At 
present  this  appears  to  be  the  most  reliable  means  for  fore¬ 
casting  educational  requirements  for  future  developments.  The 
following  table  presents  the  aggregate  total  of  the  develop¬ 
ments.  These  statistics  should,  however,  be  accepted  with  some 
reservation.  The  ratios  vary  from  development  to  development 
for  two  principle  reasons:  the  location  of  the  development  with 
respect  to  the  educational  facilities  (figure  1)  is  significant 
and  the  percentage  of  units  with  married  couples  can  be  a 
determining  factor  in  some  instances.  The  individual  discrepan¬ 
cies  are  noted  in  the  latter  sections  of  this  report  as  each 
individual  case  is  studied. 


Table  24 


School  Populations  and  Ratios  -  Private  Developments 


Type  of  Age  Groups 

Unit 


Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

47 

4 

17 

8 

2 

4 

82 

3  Bedroom 

148 

31 

95 

93 

49 

21 

437 

4  Bedroom 

14 

4 

41 

22 

19 

8 

108 

5  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

209 

39 

153 

123 

70 

33 

627 

Corresponding  Ratios 


Type  of 

Unit  Age  Groups 


Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

0.63 

0.05 

0.23 

0.11 

0.03 

0.05 

1.10 

3  Bedroom 

0.74 

0.16 

0.48 

0.47 

0.25 

0.11 

2.21 

4  Bedroom 

0.54 

0.15 

1.58 

0.85 

0.73 

0.30 

4.15 

5  Bedroom 

Total 

1.91 

0.36 

2.29 

1.43 

1.01 

0.46 

7.46 
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Table  25 

School  Population  for  Subsidized  Developments 


Type  of  Age  Groups 

Unit 


UIIXL 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

_ 

_ 

3  Bedroom 

99 

35 

69 

46 

20 

— 

269 

4  Bedroom 

47 

19 

89 

82 

34 

5 

276 

5  Bedroom 

8 

4 

10 

10 

6 

1 

39 

Total 

154 

58 

168 

138 

60 

6 

584 

Corresponding  Ratios 


Type  of  Age  Groups 

Unit 


Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 

Sc  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

1.27 

0.45 

0.89 

0.59 

0.25 

— 

3.45 

4  Bedroom 

0.78 

0.32 

1.48 

1.37 

0.57 

0.08 

4.60 

5  Bedroom 

1.33 

0.66 

1.66 

1.66 

1.00 

0.17 

6.48 

Total 

3.38 

1.43 

4.03 

3.62 

1.82 

0.25 

14.53 

Another  major  section  of  inquiry  was  the  creation  of  a 
Quality  of  Development  Index  for  each  study  area.  This  was 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  general  picture  of  the  social,  economic 
and  physical  aspects  of  each  development  in  order  to  discover 
what  features  of  one  development  made  it  a  more  desirable  place 
to  live  than  another  development. 

Two  developments,  Paragon  Park  and  Westmount  Estates, 
have  never  been  sold  since  construction  and  were  apparently 
built  as  investments  and  not  as  an  item  to  build,  occupy 
and  sell  and  perhaps  because  of  this  have  been  kept  in  better 
repair  and  with  their  extra  amenities  have  also  become  very 
popular.  These  two  developments  employ  permanent  custodians 
and  have  the  most  appealing  landscaping  of  all  the  study  areas. 
Although  not  unique  in  this  respect  they  both  have  swimming 
pools  and  common  play  areas  for  children.  Their  use  of  open 
space  is  also  a  distinguishing  feature.  The  layout  design 
of  the  developments  consolidates  their  open  space  into  one 
large  useable  area.  In  both  instances  the  areas  are  well 
landscaped  and  maintained.  The  degree  of  privacy  is  greatest 
in  Paragon  where  individual  back  yards  are  screened  with  fences 
and  a  low  hedge  while  still  maintaining  an  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  and  relaxing  useable  open  space  which  is  available  to  all 
units.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  development  was 
initiated  by  the  developer  and  not  by  any  municipal  by-laws, 
policies  or  prodding. 
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Some  of  the  statistics  in  the  Quality  of  Development 
Index  may  seem  extraneous  and  of  little  value.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  this  is  at  present  an  experimental 
device  to  find  some  correlates  which  might  distinguish  poor 
quality  developments  with  ones  of  a  higher  quality.  The 
assessment  evaluation,  which  is  the  total  assessment  divided 
by  the  number  of  units  in  the  development  is  probably  one  of 
the  best  distinguishing  criterion  for  rating  town  house 
developments  in  terms  of  economics  to  the  municipality.  The 
managerial  policies  of  each  development  give  an  indication 
of  how  desirable  each  site  may  be  to  tenants.  The  most 
stringent  controls  indicate  an  adequate  demand  for  leasing  in 
the  development  which  enables  the  management  to  be  selective 
in  choice  of  tenant  without  affecting  their  vacancy  rate. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  vacancy  rates  were  assessed  from 
the  data  collected  from  the  assessment  department  of  each  city. 
Because  the  relevant  data  was  unavailable  from  most  managers, 
assessment  records  were  felt  adequate  as  a  random  point  in 
time  sample  for  the  study  areas.  The  index  appears  at  the 
end  of  each  project  in  the  following  sections. 
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Private  Town  House  Development,  Specific  Criteria 


In  the  following  pages,  specific  criteria  common  to 
each  private  development  was  studied  in  detail  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  statistics  were  utilized  in  arriving  at  the  final  recommenda- 
t ions . 

A .  Queenston  Drive 

The  town  housing  site  bounded  by  Montcalm  Drive  and 
Queenston  Drive  (Fig.  1)  was  built  by  La  Scala  Construction 
Limited  and  was  ready  for  total  occupancy  on  September  20,  1967. 

The  development  covers  3.402  acres  and  contains  54 
units  -  an  average  of  15.87  units  per  acre.  At  present,  43 
units  are  occupied  containing  217  people  which  averages 
5.05  persons  per  unit. 


TY£e 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
4+  Bedroom 


Table  26 

Unit  Type  and  Number 

Existing 

0 

0 

36 

18 

0 


Occupied 


0 

0 

28 

15 

0 


Total  54  43 

Source:  Kitchener  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


At  the  time  that  this  information  was  collected  83.33 
percent  of  the  four  bedroom  and  77.77  percent  of  the  three 
bedroom  units  were  occupied.  The  resultant  total  vacancy  rate 
at  this  point  in  time  was  20.37  percent.  Because  this  develop¬ 
ment  and  many  other  multiple  family  dwelling  projects  fail  to 
keep  any  or  very  few  records  along  this  line  these  figures 
must  be  considered  to  be  as  accurate  as  can  be  expected. 

The  reasons  for  this  seemingly  high  vacancy  rate  are  unexplained 
at  this  time  but  undoubtedly  touch  on  locational  factors, 
quality  of  development,  rental  structure  or  managerial  prac¬ 
tices  . 


The  social  structure  is  analysed  through  the  following 
tables  on  the  marital  structure,  age  structure  and  occupational 
structure  of  the  development.  Unlike  the  data  from  Waterloo, 
Kitchener  records  the  names,  ages  and  occupations  of  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  a  unit  while  Waterloo  records  only  the  exact  ages  of 
2  of  the  adults  and  generalized  most  of  the  children's  ages. 
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By  studying  the  'naturally'  created  marital  structure 
of  this  development  (Table  27)  one  can  easily  see  the  dominance 
of  the  family  (married  with  children)  in  this  development. 


Table  27 

Marital  Structure 


Marital  Status 

No.  of  Units 

Percent 

Married  Couples 
Children 

with 

Occupied 

36 

83.72 

Married  Couples 
no  Children 

with 

4 

9.30 

Single  Males 

3 

6.98 

Single  Females 

— 

0.00 

Other 

0.00 

Total 

43 

100.00 

Thirty-six  of  the  43  occupied  units  or  83.72  percent 
are  inhabited  by  families  with  children.  Families  include 
widows  or  widowers  with  children  for  the  needs  of  all  three 
groupings  are  the  same.  Married  couples  with  no  children  and 
single  males  account  for  the  remaining  occupied  units  while 
single  females  and  'other'  are  absent.  At  present,  the  per¬ 
centage  breakdown  by  far,  favours  the  larger  family  and  thus 
town  houses  must  be  sharing  this  need  with  single  family  houses 
and  the  ratio  can  only  be  judged  using  rental  criteria,  vacancy 
rates  and  overall  city  studies. 

At  the  time  this  data  was  collected  the  development  had 
a  density  of  persons  per  gross  acre  of  63.75.  Maintaining  an 
average  of  5  persons  per  acre  and  considering  the  units  as 
completely  occupied  the  density  per  gross  acre  rises  to  79.95 
persons . 

The  population  graph  (Fig.  4)  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
this  site  is  occupied  by  a  relatively  young  group  of  people. 
Over  45  percent  of  the  total  population  is  below  the  age  of 
15  years  or  in  the  pre-school  and  public  school  ages,  substan¬ 
tiating  the  statistics  that  this  housing  type  appears  as  at 
least  a  temporary  and  perhaps,  a  permanent  home  for  the  young 
married  couple.  The  high  school  ages,  16-20  and  possibly  21-25 
drop  in  importance,  indicating  the  natural  decrease  in  high 
school  to  public  school  ratio  or  that  parents  of  this  age  group 
have  moved  to  or  prefer  a  different  housing  type. 

An  examination  of  the  number,  age,  and  religion  of 
students  houses  in  this  project  discloses  pre-school,  public 
school  and  secondary  school  ratios. 
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Table  28 

School  Population  and  Ratios 

Total  Population 


Type  of  Age 

Unit 


Less 

than  5 

5 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20+ 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  Bedroom 

19 

2 

15 

19 

5 

2 

62 

4  Bedroom 

11 

4 

10 

12 

12 

1 

50 

4+  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

30 

6 

25 

31 

17 

3 

112 

These 

figures  indicate  total  school  population 

that 

was  living 

in 

these  town  houses 

at  the 

time  the  assessment 

was  taken. 

In  a  city 

that  has 

slightly  over 

one  separate  school 

per  two  junior  public 

schools  it  is  necessary 

to  make  a  further 

ref inement 

of 

the  data. 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less 

Table  29 

Separate  School  Population 

Age 

than  5  5  6-9  10-14  15-19 

20+ 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  Bedroom 

6 

0 

7 

6 

2 

1 

22 

4  Bedroom 

5 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

9 

4+  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

11 

0 

7 

9 

3 

1 

31 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less 

Public  School 

Age 

than  5  5  6-9 

Populat 

10-14 

ion 

15-19 

20+ 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3  Bedroom 

13 

2 

8 

13 

3 

1 

40 

4  Bedroom 

6 

4 

10 

9 

11 

1 

41 

4+  Bedroom 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

19 

6 

18 

22 

14 

2 

81 

The  above  school  population  statistics  are  tabulated  for 
only  43  of  the  54  units  on  the  site  and  the  following  school 
ratios,  therefore,  use  only  43  units  in  the  calculations. 
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Table  30 

Public  School  Ratios 


Type  of  Age 

Unit 


Less 

than  5 

5 

6-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20+ 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3  Bedroom 

0.46 

0.08 

0.29 

0.46 

0.11 

0.03 

1.43 

4  Bedroom 

0.40 

0.26 

0 . 66 

0.60 

0.73 

0.06 

2.71 

4+  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

0.86 

0.34 

0.95 

1.06 

0.84 

0.09 

4.14 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 

Separate  School  Ratios 

Age 

5  5  6-9  10-14  15-19 

20+ 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3  Bedroom  0.21 

— 

0.25 

0.21 

0.08 

0.03 

0.78 

4  Bedroom  0.33 

— 

— 

0.11 

0.03 

— 

0.47 

4+  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  0.54 

— 

0.25 

0.32 

0.11 

0.03 

1.25 

Source:  Kitchener 

Assessment  Department 

,  1968 

• 

The  location  of  the  subject  town  houses  with  respect 
to  educational  facilities  may  have  an  affect  on  the  present 
school  ratios.  As  Table  31  indicates,  public  school  facilities 
are  the  most  convenient  and  may  have  caused  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  higher  public  school  ratios,  although  the  ratio  of  Catholics 
to  Protestants  in  the  City  is  perhaps  the  governing  cause. 


Table  31 
School  Location 


Type  of  School 

Elementary  Public  (jr.) 
Elementary  Public  (sr.) 
Elementary  Separate 

Secondary  Public 
Secondary  Separate  (female) 
Secondary  Separate  (male) 


Distance  from  Study  Area 

0.28  miles 
0.68  miles 
1.06  miles 

0.28  miles 
3.10  miles 
2.50  miles 
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School  location  appears  to  be  a  more  significant  factor 
in  the  locational  preference  than  are  open  space,  supervised 
parks,  and  community  facilities  (fig.  1). 

Table  32 

Recreational  Facilities 


Facility 

Unsupervised  Open  Space 
* Supervised  Open  Space 
Community  Facility  (pool) 


Distance  from  Study  Area 

0.01  miles 
0.47  miles 
1.13  miles 


*  This  is  a  supervised  playground  operated  by  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  during  summer  months. 


Evaluating  the  locational  factors  in  light  of  the  quality 
of  the  building  management,  the  locational  facilities  are  of 
secondary  importance  or  occur  by  accident. 

The  occupational  structure  of  this  development,  (Table  33), 
shows  a  definite  orientation  to  the  professional  and  managerial 
categories  while  the  labour  groupings  account  for  considerably 
less  of  the  total  percentage. 


Table  33 

Occupational  Structure 


Occupation 


No.  of  Units 


Percent  of  Total 


Professional  11 
Managerial  9 
Teacher  4 
Labour  6 
Skilled  Labour  5 
Sales  3 
Office 

Independent  Students  3 
Married  Students  1 
Retired 

Other  1 


25.56 

20.93 

9.30 

13.95 

11.64 

6.98 

6.98 

2.33 

2.33 


Total 


43 


100.00 


Kitchener  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


Only  heads  of  households  are  used  to  determine  the 
occupation  of  the  unit.  This  is  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
Waterloo  statistics  which  lacks  detail  in  this  regard. 
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Table  34 

Quality  of  Development  Index 


Phys ical 

Dearee  of 
Privacy 


patio  fences 
area  of  private  yard 
degree  of  sound  proofness 
area  of  private  yard 


Age  of  Development 


Queenston 


none 

none 

0 

1  yr . 


Maintenance  time  between  painting  3  yrs 

painting  after  tenants  leave  yes 

custodian  full  time  yes 

part  time  no 


Amenit ies 


Economic 


swimming  pool 

underground  parking  (or  garages) 

play  area  for  children 

sand  boxes 

swings 

slides 

other  (specify) 
tennis  court 
other  (specify) 


none 

none  (#  of  spaces) 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 


Assessment  assessment  by  no.  of  units  per  unit 

Evaluation 


Managerial 

Quality 


restrictions 

pets 

no.  of  children/family 
age  of  children 
single  people 
independent  students 
lease  requirement 


none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

1  or  2  yrs . 


No.  of  times  sold  since  built 


1 


Social  vacancy  rate  20.36% 


3 

bedroom 

22.23 

4 

bedroom 

17.78  % 

no .  of 

persons/unit 

5.51 

no .  of 

persons/  3  bedroom 

4.94 

/  4  bedroom 

6 . 60 

no .  of 

persons/gross  acre 

80.3/gross  acre 

usable 

open  space 

8,000  sq.  ft.  approx 

no.  of 

acres 

3.402 

units 

per  acre 

15.87 
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The  managerial  policies  are  very  lenient  towards  accept¬ 
able  tenants  and  appears  as  one  of  the  causes  for  the  fairly 
high  density  rates. 

B.  Filsinger  Road  and  Queen 's  Boulevard 

The  ninety-five  unit  town  house  development  on  Queen's 
Boulevard  and  Filsinger  Road  is  the  largest  study  area  in  this 
report.  The  three  year  old  development  was  built  by  La  Scala 
Construction  Limited  and  has  been  sold  several  times  since  it 
was  completed.  At  the  time  of  data  collection  it  housed 
360  persons  but  was  only  87.37  percent  occupied.  The  83  units 
occupied  had  an  average  of  4.34  persons  per  unit  (Table  35). 


Table  35 

Number  and  Type  of  Unit 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 

Total 


Existing 

84 

11 

95 


Occupied 

74 

9 

83 


Average  Number  of  Persons  per  3  Bedroom 

per  4  Bedroom 
per  average  unit 

Kitchener  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


4.20 

5.44 

4.34 


The  7.27  acre  site  yields  an  average  of  13.07  units  per 
acre  and  56.74  persons  per  acre.  The  latter  figure  is  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  present  trends  in  unit  occupancy  based  on  the 
present  situation  of  this  particular  development.  The  number 
of  units  per  acre  and  the  number  of  persons  per  acre  is  not 
particularly  high  when  contrasted  to  other  developments.  The 
major  deterrents  to  a  high  quality  of  development  rating 
is  the  poor  maintenance  of  the  grounds  and  the  location  of 
green  space.  Although  the  useable  open  space  is  consolidated 
in  one  area,  it  is  located  so  that  it  is  inaccessible  to  the 
major  part  of  the  development. 

Nearly  87  percent  of  the  occupied  units  are  'family'  units 
where  the  importance  of  private  backyards  or  play  areas  and 
useable  common  open  space  become  more  important  requirements 
for  this  type  of  tenant.  The  importance  of  this  development 
as  a  'family'  type  of  accommodation  is  observed  also  in  the 
age  structure  of  the  development. 
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Table  36 

Marital  Structure 


Marital  Status  No.  of  Units  Occupied  Percent 


Married  couples 

with  children  72  86.75 

Married  couples 

with  no  children  5  6.02 

Single  males  5  6.02 

Single  females  1  1.21 

Others  0 

Total  83  100.00 


Kitchener  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


The  two  major  age  group  concentrations  are  in  the  0-15 
age  group  and  the  26-40  age  group  corresponding  to  the  age 
differential  between  parent  and  child.  The  imbalance  between 
the  male  and  female  21-25  age  group  is  caused  by  the  non-restr ict ive 
managerial  policies  allowing  university  students  to  lease,  thus 
creating  a  boarding  house  atmosphere  within  some  units. 

This  town  house  development  can  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  as  the  Queenston  Drive  and  Montcalm  development  for 
both  have  no  restrictions  on  the  type  of  people  they  allow  to 
lease.  The  resultant  occupational  structure  for  this  site 
(Table  37),  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  Queenston-Montcalm  develop¬ 
ment  . 


Table  37 

Occupational  Structure 


Occupation  of 

Head  of  House 

Number 

Percent 

Professional 

19 

22.89 

Managerial 

13 

15.06 

Teachers 

13 

15.06 

Retired 

— 

— 

Office 

5 

6.02 

Sales 

6 

7.23 

Labour 

5 

6.02 

Skilled  Labour 

10 

12.05 

Independent  Student 

2 

2.41 

Married  Student 

4 

6.03 

Other 

6 

7.23 

Total 

83 

100.00 

The  occupational  composition  of  the  units  favours  a  more 
professional  lessee  while  the  labouring  class  of  people  comprise 
the  smallest  percentage. 
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The  school  population  and  corresponding  ratios  show  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  students  over  20  years  of  age. 
This  is  undoubtedly  caused  by  managerial  policies  and  the 


relative  ease  of  access  to  the  universities. 

Table  38 

Total  School  Population 

Tvoe  of  Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs  5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

56 

13 

44 

35 

12 

13 

173 

4  Bedroom 

3 

0 

3 

10 

3 

7 

26 

Total 

59 

13 

47 

45 

15 

20 

199 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

0.76 

0.18 

0.59 

0.47 

0.16 

0.18 

2.34 

4  Bedroom 

0.33 

— 

0.33 

1.11 

0.33 

0.77 

2.87 

Total 

1.09 

0.18 

0.92 

1.58 

0.49 

0.95 

5.21 

Table 

39 

Public  School 

Population 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

..  5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

41 

9 

35 

28 

9 

13 

135 

4  Bedroom 

2 

0 

2 

9 

2 

7 

22 

Total 

43 

9 

37 

37 

11 

20 

157 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

0.55 

0.12 

0.47 

0.35 

0.12 

0.18 

1.79 

4  Bedroom 

0.22 

— 

0.22 

1.00 

0.22 

0.77 

2.43 

Total 

0.77 

0.12 

0.69 

1.35 

0.34 

0.95 

4.22 
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Table  40 

Separate  School  Population 

Type  of  Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than  20  yrs 


5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14 

yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

& 

Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

15 

4 

9 

7 

3 

0 

38 

4  Bedroom 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

Total 

16 

4 

10 

8 

4 

0 

42 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 
Unit 

Age 

Group 

Less  than 

20 

i  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14 

yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

& 

Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

0.20 

0.07 

0.09 

0.10 

0.06 

0.52 

4  Bedroom 

0.11 

0.00 

0.11 

0.11 

0.11 

— 

0.44 

Total 

0.31 

0.07 

0.20 

0.21 

0.17 

0.96 

Kitchener  Assessment  Department,  1968. 

The  dominance  of  both  junior  and  senior  public  elementary 
school  children  could  possibly  be  the  result  of  the  close 
proximity  of  these  facilities. 

Table  41 

School  Location 


School  Type 


Distance  from  Study  Area 


Jr.  Public  Elementary 

0.28 

miles 

Sr.  Public  Elementary 

0.00 

miles 

Separate  Elementary 

0.10 

miles 

Public  Secondary 

0.76 

miles 

Separate  Secondary 

1.50 

miles 

Vocational 

__ 

Univers ity 

3.25 

miles 

This  development  is  fortunate  also  in  being  located 
beside  the  Queensmount  recreation  centre  and  within  reasonable 
walking  distance  of  Woods ide  Park  besides  having  a  bus  stop 
in  front  of  the  development.  This  particular  site  has  possibly 
the  prime  locational  incentives  of  all  developments  in  the 
Twin  Cities  for  the  interest  range  of  its  inhabitants. 
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Table  42 

Recreation  Facilities 


Facility 

Distance  from 

Study  Area 

Open  Space 

0.90 

miles 

Supervised 

Open  Space  (Summer) 

0.80 

miles 

Supervised 

Open  Space  (Winter) 

0.00 

miles 

Community  Facility  Summer  (pool) 

0.80 

miles 

Winter  (arena) 

0.00 

miles 

The 

deterrent 

Phys ical 

Quality  of  Development  Index  discloses  some 
factors  related  to  this  site. 

Table  43 

Quality  of  Development  Index 

Queen's  Blvd .  & 

of  the 

Fils inger 

Degree 

patio  fences 

none 

of 

hedges 

none 

Privacy 

berms 

none 

area  of  private  yards 

0  sq .  f t . 

degree  of  sound  proofness 

— 

Maintenance  time  between  painting 

3  yrs 

paint  unit  after  tenant  leaves 

sometimes 

interior  painting 

— 

custodian  permanent 

— 

part  time 

yes 

owner 

— 

average  cost  of  damage 

done  by  tenants 

$16 . 00/unit 

Age  of  Development 

3  yrs 

Amenities 

swimming  pool 

no 

underground  parking 

no 

play  area  for  children 

yes 

sand  boxes 

yes 

swings 

yes 

slides 

yes 

tennis  court 

no 

other  (specify) 

— 

Parking  Spaces/Unit 

1.25 

Economic 


Number  of  times  sold  since  built  3  times 


Assessment  Evaluation 
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Rent 

rent/month 

3  bedroom 

4  bedroom 

includes 

water 

yes 

hydro 

no 

heat 

no 

appliances 

yes 

drapes 

no 

other 

— 

Managerial 

restrictions 

Practices 

pets 

no 

no.  of  children/ 

family 

no 

age  of  children 

no 

single  people 

no 

university  students 

no 

lease  requirement 

yes 

length 

8-12  months 

Social 

vacancy  rate 

12.63  percent 

3  bedroom 

11.91  percent 

4  bedroom 

18.81  percent 

no.  of  persons/unit 

4.34 

/3  bedroom  unit 

4.20 

/4  bedroom  unit 

5.44 

no.  of  acres 

7.27 

no.  of  persons/acre 

56.74 

no.  of  units/acre 

13.07 

net  open  space 

5.20  acres 

useable  open  space 

6500  sq.  ft.  approx 

This 

particular  development  does  have 

the  potential  to 

be  a  better  than  average  site  because  of  many  locational 

advantages 

concerning  schools  and  recreation 

facilities  for 

elementary 

and  secondary  children.  The  development,  however, 

is  handicapped  by  a  monotonous  exterior  unit 

design  and  poorly 

maintained 

grounds .  Although  the  useable  open  space  is  con- 

solidated 

in  one  area  it  lacks  any  touch  of 

landscaping  quality 

and  is  neither  aesthetically  pleasing  or  functional  for 

recreation 

purposes . 
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C.  Milford  and  Weber 


The  smallest  study  area  is  an  eighteen  unit  development 
on  the  corner  of  Weber  Street  and  Milford  Avenue  (Fig.  1) .  This 
development  was  built  in  conjunction  with  the  Richmond  Court 
site  by  Oberlander  Construction  Limited.  Although  the  develop¬ 
ment  shows  a  considerably  greater  degree  of  imagination  in 
building  design,  the  site  lacks  some  of  the  amenities  of 
Richmond  Court.  Since  construction,  both  these  developments 
have  been  sold  at  least  once. 

All  the  units  are  of  the  three  bedroom  type  (Table  44) 
and  are  arranged  in  three  rows  of  six  units  paralleling  Weber 
Street.  Although  the  smallest  site  under  study,  1,89  acres, 
the  unit  density  per  acre  is  still  low  at  12.95. 


Table  44 

Unit  Type  and  Number 

Existing  Occupied 

18 


18  18 
Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


Type 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 


Total 


The  only  enforced  restriction  by  the  management  is  on 
single  students.  This  aspect  of  managerial  policy  is  reflected 
in  the  marital  structure  of  the  units  (Table  45) . 


Table  45 

Marital  Structure 


Marital  Status  No 

.  of  Units 

Percent 

Married  with  Children 

Occupied 

15 

83.32 

Married  with  no 

Children 

1 

5.56 

Single  males 

— 

— 

Single  females 

1 

5.56 

Other 

1 

5.56 

Total 

18 

100.00 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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Type 

Unit 


The  age 

profile  reflects  the  family  bias  of 

three  bed- 

room  units . 

Table  46 

Age  Structure 

Age  Group 

Number 

Percent 

0-5  yrs 

10 

14.13 

6-9  yrs 

7 

9.86 

10-15  yrs 

10 

14.08 

16-19  yrs 

8 

11.19 

20-25  yrs 

— 

— 

26-30  yrs 

5 

7.04 

31-35  yrs 

5 

7.04 

36-40  yrs 

7 

9.86 

41-45  yrs 

11 

15.54 

46-50  yrs 

1 

1.41 

51-55  yrs 

3 

4.23 

56-60  yrs 

— 

— 

61-65  yrs 

2 

2.81 

65+  yrs 

2 

2.81 

71 

100.00 

As  has 

been  previously  mentioned  the  school 

populat ions 

and  ratios  reflect  the  proximity  of  this  development  to  a 

public  school 

• 

Table  47 

School  Population  and  Ratios 

of 

Age  Group 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5  yrs 

5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs 

&  Over  Tot 

3  Bedroom  8  2 


7 


10 


9 


36 


Corresponding  Ratios 


Type  of 
Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs 


Age  Group 


20  yrs 

5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 


3  Bedroom  0.44 


0.11  -.39 


0.56  0.50 


2.00 


AGE  PROFILE 
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Table  48 


Public  School  Population 


Type  of 
Unit 


Less  than 
5  yrs 


3  Bedroom 


Type  of 
Unit 


Less  than 

s  yrs 


3  Bedroom  0.33 


Age  Group 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20 

& 

yrs 

Over 

Total 

2 

4 

7 

8 

— 

27 

Corresponding 

School  Ratios 

Age  Group 

5  yrs 

6—9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20 

& 

yrs 

Over 

Total 

0.11 

0.22 

0.39 

0.44 

— 

1.49 

Table 
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Separate  School  Populat 

ion 

Type  of 
Unit 


Less  than 
5  yrs 


3  Bedroom  2 


Age  Group 

5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 
-  3  3 


20  yrs 

15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 


Type  of 
Unit 


Less  than 
5  yrs 


Corresponding  Ratios 
Age  Group 

5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 
0.17  0.17 


20  yrs 

15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 


3  Bedroom  0.11 
Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


0.11 


0.56 


The  above  table  is  correct  as  far  as  religious  affiliation 
is  concerned  when  school  populations  are  considered.  However, 
the  location  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Jr.  Public  School  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  town  house  development  appears  to  alter 
the  ratio  of  public  to  separate  school  supporters.  Three  of 
the  four  potential  separate  school  supporters  contribute  to 
the  public  school  fund  probably  because  all  their  children  are 
of  junior  public  school  age.  The  only  separate  school  supporter 
has  children  of  Senior  elementary  school  age  who  probably  attends 
the  senior  separate  school  one  block  from  the  development. 
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Whether  the  potential  separate  school  supporters  do  not 
care  to  finance  the  separate  school  or  whether  they  are  merely 
taking  advantage  of  school  proximity  is  unknown  at  this  time. 
In  either  case  the  following  tables  indicate  the  alteration  in 
school  population  and  ratios  when  only  public  or  separate 
supporters  are  considered  and  religious  affiliation  is  disre¬ 
garded  . 


Table  50 


Adjusted  School  Population  and  Ratios 

Public  School  Population 


Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

Age  Group 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 

&  Over  Total 

3  Bedroom  8 

2 

6  8 

8 

32 

Ratios 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

Age  Group 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom  0.44 

0.11 

0.33  0.44 

0. 

44 

- 

1.76 

Table  51 

Separate  School  Populat 

ion 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

Age  Group 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

1  2 

1 

4 

Ratios 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5  yrs  5  yrs 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs  &  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

0.06  0.11 

0.06 

0.23 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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The  following  tables  pertaining  to  school  location  and 
recreation  facilities  reiterate  the  favourable  location  of  this 
development  with  respect  to  these  two  items.  The  open  space 
noted  in  Table  53  takes  the  form  of  passive  recreation  facilities 
while  active  recreation  sites  are  located  beside  the  develop¬ 
ment  . 


Table  52 
School  Location 


School  Type 

Distance  from 

Study 

Jr.  Public  Elementary 

0.00 

miles 

Sr.  Public  Elementary 

1.14 

miles 

Jr.  Separate  Elementary 

0.90 

miles 

Sr.  Separate  Elementary 

0.10 

miles 

Public  Secondary 

miles 

Separate  Secondary 

0.47 

* 

miles 

Vocational 

0.95 

miles 

Univers ity 

.70 

miles 

*None  in  Waterloo 


Table  53 

Recreation  Facilities 


Facility- 


Distance  from  Study  Area 


Open  Space 

Supervised  Open  Space  (Summer) 
Supervised  Open  Space  (Winter) 


0.11  miles 
0.00  miles 
0.00  miles 


Community  Facilities  (Summer)  pool  1.60  miles 

Community  Facilities  (Winter)  arena  1.60  miles 


The  Occupational  Structure  (Table  54)  follows  the  norm 
set  down  by  the  preceding  study  areas .  The  dominance  of  pro¬ 
fessionals  is  possibly  a  result  of  its  proximity  to  the 
univers it ies . 
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Table  54 


Occupational  Structure 


Occupat ion 


No.  of  Units  Percent  of  Total 


Professional  10 
Managerial  4 
Teacher  - 
Labour  1 
Skilled  Labour  1 
Sales 

Office  - 


Independent  Students 
Married  Students 
Retired  1 

Other  1 


55.55 

22.25 

5.55 

5.55 


5.55 

5.55 


Total 


18 


100.00 


The  Quality  of  Development  Index  needs  little  explanation. 
The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  eliminates  any 
useable  open  space  that  might  have  been  obtained.  The  size 
of  the  development  is  probably  too  small  to  make  such  amenities 
as  tennis  courts  or  swimming  pools  feasible  but  despite  this 
and  the  lack  of  privacy  criteria  this  is  not  an  unpleasant 
development  to  view  externally. 

The  site  appears  well  maintained  and  with  the  abundance 
of  parking  facilities  it  can  be  considered  as  a  better  than 
average  development  for  the  Twin  Cities. 


Table  55 

Quality  of  Development  Index 


Phys ical 


Milford 


Degree  of  patio  fences 

Privacy  hedges 

berms 

area  of  private  yard 
degree  of  soundproof ness 


no 

no 

no 

0  sq.  ft. 


Maintenance  time  between  painting 

paint  unit  after  tenant  leaves 
interior  painting 
custodian  -  permanent 

part-t ime 
owner 

average  cost  of  damage 
done  by  tenants 


3-4  yrs 
yes 
3  yrs 


yes 

$20/unit/yr 


Age  of  Development 


3  yrs 
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Amen it ies 

swimming  pool 

no 

underground  parking 

no 

play  area  for  children 

no 

sand  boxes 

no 

swings 

no 

slides 

no 

tennis  court 

no 

other  (specify) 

none 

parking  spaces  per  unit 

1.7 

Economic 

No.  of  times 

sold  since  built 

1  t  ime 

Assessment 

Assessment/no.  of  units 

1,983.33 

Evaluation 

Rent 

rent  per  month 

$180.00 

includes 

water 

yes 

hydro 

no 

heat 

no 

appliances 

yes 

drapes 

no 

other  (specify) 

no 

cable  T.V. 

yes 

Managerial 

restrictions 

Practices 

pets 

yes 

No.  of  children/family 

no 

age  of  children 

no 

single  people 

yes 

University  students 

yes 

lease  requirement 

yes 

length 

1  yr . 

Social 

vacancy  rate 

0.0 

3  bedroom 

0.0  percent 

no.  of  persons/unit 

3.94 

/3  bedroom  unit 

3.94 

percentage  of  total  pop.  that 
are  pre  &  school  children 

50.7 

no.  of  acres 

1.39  acres 

no.  of  persons/acre 

51.08 

no.  of  units/acre 

12.95 

net  open  space 

0.89  acres 

useable  open  space 

— 

persons/open  space 

— 

children  under  15/useable 
open  space 
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D.  Richmond  Court 


'Richmond  Court'  located  on  Milford  Avenue  (Fig.  1)  in 
Waterloo  is  one  of  the  larger  town  house  developments  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  This  Oberlander  Development  has  been  completed 
for  four  years.  The  51  units  are  located  on  4.5  acres  of  land, 
yielding  a  unit  density  per  acre  of  11.33. 

The  unit  type  and  number  breakdown  indicates  only  two 
and  three  bedroom  units  exist. 


Table  56 

Unit  Type  and  Number 

Exist ing 

0 
15 
36 

51 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


Type 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
4+  Bedroom 

Total 


Occupied 


15 

36 


51 


The  resulting  vacancy  rate  is  0.00  percent  of  the  units 
is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  the  location  with  respect 
to  the  universities,  public  schools  and  the  lenient  policies 
towards  university  students  and  families  with  children. 


Table  57 

Marital  Structure 


Marital  Status 


No.  of  Units 


Percent 


Married  with  children  48  94.12 

Married  with  no 

children  1  1.96 

Single  males  2  3.92 

Single  females 
Other  - 


Total 


51 


100.00 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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Aqe  Group 

Table  58 

Age  Structure 

Number 

Percent  of  T< 

0-5  yrs 

58 

26.61 

6-9  yrs 

29 

13.30 

10-15  yrs 

21 

10.09 

16-20  yrs 

4 

1.83 

21-25  yrs 

8 

3.66 

26-30  yrs 

28 

12.84 

31-35  yrs 

31 

13.81 

36-40  yrs 

12 

5.49 

41-45  yrs 

12 

5.49 

46-50  yrs 

6 

2.75 

51-55  yrs 

6 

2.75 

56-60  yrs 

1 

0.46 

61-65  yrs 

— 

— 

Over  65  yrs 

2 

0.92 

Total 

218 

100.00 

The  characteristic  bimodal  age  distribution  of  town 
housing  is  underscored  in  Richmond  Court.  The  0-15  age  group 
and  the  26-35  age  group  are  the  expected  modal  categories 
for  town  houses  and  correspond  to  the  young  or  beginning 
family. 

Although  Richmond  Court  has  lenient  policies  towards 
acceptable  lessees  the  'family' unit  is  predominant  and  des¬ 
pite  the  location  of  the  site  with  respect  to  the  universities 
(Table  63)  and  managerial  attitudes  towards  students  (Table  64) 
they  fare  poorly  in  the  occupational  structure  of  the 
development . 


Table  59 

Occupational  Characteristics 


Occupation  of 

Head  of  House  Number  Percent 


Professional  21 
Managerial  10 
Teachers  1 
Retired 

Office  2 
Sales  2 
Labour  2 
Skilled  Labour  7 
Independent  Students  1 
Married  Students  3 
Other  2 


41.19 

19.61 

1.96 

3.92 

3.92 

3.92 

13.72 

1.96 

5.88 

3.92 


Total 


51 


100.00 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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Despite  the  low  percentage  of  student  population  the 
influence  of  the  universities  is  felt  in  the  professional 
occupation  category  over  half  of  which  is  comprised  of 
university  professors. 

The  school  population  and  ratios  for  Richmond  Court 
reflect  the  influence  of  the  close  proximity  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  School.  Three  of  the  five  potential  separate 
school  supporters  contribute  to  public  school  funds  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  children  are  generally 
of  junior  elementary  school  age. 


Table  60 


School  Population  &  Ratios 
Total  School  Population  by  Unit  Type 


Type  of 
Unit 


Less  than 
5  yrs 


Age  Group 


5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs 


20  yrs 
&  Over 


2  Bedroom  16 

3  Bedroom  32 


1 

10 


7 

20 


2 

16 


1 

7 


Total 


48 


11 


27 


18 


8 


Type  of 
Unit 


2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 


Less  than 
5  yrs 

1.06 
0.89 


Corresponding  Ratios 
Age  Group 


5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs 


0.07 

0.28 


0.47 

0.56 


0.13 

0.44 


0.07 

0.19 


20  yrs 
&  Over 


Total 


1.95 


0.35 


1.03 


0.57 


0.26 


Total 

27 

85 

112 

Total 

1.80 

2.36 

4.16 
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Table  61 

Public  School  Population  by  Unit  Type 


Type  of  Age  Group 

Unit 


Less  than 
5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

16 

1 

7 

2 

1 

27 

3  Bedroom 

30 

10 

20 

15 

6 

— 

81 

Total 

46 

11 

27 

17 

7 

— 

108 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

1.06 

0.07 

0.47 

0.13 

0.07 

1.80 

3  Bedroom 

0.83 

0.28 

0.56 

0.41 

0.16 

— 

2.24 

Total 

1.89 

0.35 

1.03 

0.54 

0.23 

— 

4.04 

Table 
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Separate  School  Population  by  Unit  Type 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

4 

Total 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

- 

4 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

0.06 

— 

— 

0.03 

0.03 

— 

0.12 

Total 

0.06 

0.03 

0.03 

0.12 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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The  foregoing  school  figures  were  based  on  actual  public 
or  separate  school  supporters  not  potential  supporters.  The 
discrepancy  between  religious  affiliation  and  actual  school 
support  is  undoubtedly  influenced  by  school  location  (Table  63) . 


Table  63 

Educational  and  Recreational  Facilities 
School  Location 


Type  of  School  Distance  from  Study  Area 


Jr.  Public  Elementary 

0.00 

miles 

Sr.  Public  Elementary 

1.30 

miles 

Jr.  Separate  Elementary 

0.74 

miles 

Sr.  Separate  Elementary 

0.00 

miles 

Public  Secondary 

0.43 

miles 

Separate  Secondary 

* 

miles 

Vocational  School 

0.98 

miles 

Univers ity 

0.65 

miles 

*  none  in  Waterloo 

Recreational  Facilities 


Facility 


Distance  from  Study  Area 


Open  Space 

Supervised  Open  Space  (Summer) 
Supervised  Open  Space  (Winter) 

Community  Facility  (Summer) 
Community  Facility  (Winter) 


0.20 

miles 

0.00 

miles 

0.00 

miles 

1.80 

miles 

1.80 

miles 

' Richmond 

Court 

appears  to  be  favourably  located  with  respect  to  educational 
and  recreational  facilities.  The  recreational  location 
aspects  of  the  site  are  augmented  by  the  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  contained  within  the  development.  The  quality  of  develop¬ 
ment  index  discloses  that  the  site  contains  a  swimming  pool, 
picnic  tables,  slides,  swings  and  a  play  area  for  children 
and  rates  as  one  of  the  better  developments  in  this  respect. 
The  site  is  well  maintained  but  suffers  from  inadequate  land¬ 
scaping  and  a  tedious  exterior  unit  design.  Considering  that 
the  site  was  developed  when  a  Planning  Department  had  little 
voice  in  development,  'Richmond  Court'  has  fewer  shortcomings 
than  might  be  expected. 
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Table  64 

Quality  of  Development  Index 


Phys ical 


Richmond  Court 


Degree  of  hedges 

Privacy  patio  fences 

berms 

area  of  private  yard 
degree  of  soundproof ness 


none 
yes 
none 
160  sq. 


ft . 


No.  of  Acres 


4 . 5  acres 


Maintenance 


time  between  exterior  painting 
paint  after  tenant  leaves 
interior  painting 
custodian  -  permanent 

part-time 

owner 

Average  cost  of  damages  done 
by  tenants 


3  yrs 
yes 
3  yrs 

yes 


$15 . 00/unit 


Age  of  Development 


4  yrs 


Amenities  swimming  pool  yes 

underground  parking  no 

play  area  for  children  yes 

sandboxes  yes 

swings  yes 

slides  yes 

tennis  court  no 

other  (specify)  shuffle  board  yes 

picnic  tables  yes 

Parking  Spaces  per  Unit  2 


Economic 

Number  of  times  sold  since  built  1 


Assessment  Evaluation 


4,126.37  per  unit 


Rent 


Per  Month  - 

2  bedroom  unit 

$145 

3  bedroom  unit 

$160 

includes 

water 

— 

hydro 

— 

heat 

— 

appliances 

yes 

drapes 

no 

other 

—  — 

Managerial  restrictions  -  pets  yes 

Practices  no.  of  children/family  none 

age  of  children  none 

single  people  none 

university  students  none 

lease  requirement  yes 

length  1  yr . 
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Social 


vacancy  rate 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

no.  of  persons  per  unit 

2  Bedroom  unit 

3  Bedroom  unit 

no.  of  persons  per  gross  acre 
no.  of  units  per  acre 
net  open  space 
useable  open  space 


0.00  percent 
0.00  percent 
0.00  percent 

4.27 
3.73 
4.64 
48.44 
11.33 

3.28  acres 

31 , 000  sq.  ft . 
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E .  Paragon  Park 


'Paragon  Park',  located  between  University  Avenue  and 
Seagram  Drive  is  a  secluded  picturesque  multi-family  complex 
containing  not  only  town  houses,  but  maisonettes  and  walk-up 
apartments.  The  4.5  acre  development  was  built  in  1962  and 
is  still  operated  by  the  original  owners. 

The  76  units  on  the  site  give  a  density  of  16.89  units 
per  acre.  However,  because  the  44  walk-up  apartments  were 
considered  in  these  calculations  the  figure  of  16.89  is  open 
to  question.  Of  interest  to  this  report  are  the  town  housing 
and  maisonette  units,  their  number  and  type  being  contained 
in  the  following  table. 


Table  65 


Town  Houses ,  Unit  Type  &  Number 


TYP.<r 


Exist ing 


Occupied 


1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
4+  Bedroom 


0 

0 

14 

0 

0 


0 

0 

14 

0 

0 


Total 


14 


14 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  June  1968 


Table  66 


Maisonettes,  Unit  Type  &  Number 


Type 


Existing 


Occupied 


1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
4+  Bedroom 


0 

16 

2 

0 

0 


0 

16 

2 

0 

0 


Total 


18 


18 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968 


The  0.00  vacancy  rate  resulting  from  100  percent  of  the 
units  being  occupied  is  not  surprising  because  of  the  quality 
of  the  development,  its  proximity  to  the  University,  and  the 
length  of  time  since  construction  was  completed. 
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Unlike  private  developments  in  Kitchener,  'Paragon  Park's' 
management  does  place  restrictions  on  the  tenants  allowed  to 
rent  there.  The  restriction  on  families  to  less  than  four 
children  must  be  considered  when  school  ratios  are  calculated. 
The  thirty-two  units  controlled  by  this  restriction  still  house 
some  106  persons,  (town  houses  52  persons,  maisonettes  54 
persons).  This  results  in  an  average  of  3.31  persons  per 
unit,  (town  houses  3.72,  maisonettes  3.00). 

The  marital  structure.  Table  67,  of  the  town  houses  and 
maisonettes  display  a  definite  bias  toward  the  family.  Of 
the  thirty-two  units  nearly  seventy-three  (72.63)  percent 
are  occupied  by  married  couples  and  constitute  86  percent  of 
the  total  population  of  these  two  types  of  accommodation. 

Table  67 

Marital  Structure,  Town  Houses 


Marital 

Status 


Married  with 
Children 
Married  with 
no  children 
Single  males 
Single  females 
Other 


Total 


No .  of 
Units 
Occupied 


11 


1 

2 


Percent 

of 

Total 


78.58 

7.14 

14.28 


14 


100.00 


No .  of 
Persons 


46 

2 

4 


Percent 

of 

Total 


88.45 

3.85 

7.70 


52 


100.00 


Table  68 


Marital  Structure,  Maisonettes 


Marital 

Status 


Married  with 
children 
Married  with 
children 
Single  males 
Single  females 
Other 


Total 


No.  of 
Units 
Occupied 

12 

4 


18 


Percent 

of 

Total 


66.67 

22.22 

11.11 

100.00 


No .  of 
Persons 


45 

6 


Percent 

of 

Total 


83.35 

11.10 

5.55 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


54 


100.00 
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Investigating  the  social  composition  of  Paragon  Park 
in  another  light,  the  occupational  structure  (Table  69) 
conforms  to  the  professional  oriented  norm  that  has  been 
created  in  the  previous  study  areas . 


Table  69 

Occupational  Structure,  Town  Houses 
Occupation  of 

Head  of  House  No .  Percent 

Professional  13  92.86 

Managerial 

Labourer 

Skilled  Labourer 

Office  -  - 

Teachers 

Independent  Students  1  7.14 

Married  Students 

Retired 

Other 


Total 


14 


100.00 


Table  70 


Occupational  Structure,  Maisonettes 


Occupation  of 

Head  of  House  No.  Percent 


Professional  8 

Managerial  2 

Labourer 
Skilled  Labour 

Office  1 

Teacher  3 

Independent  Student 
Married  Student  1 

Retired  1 

Other  2 


44.50 

11.10 


5.55 

16.65 

5.55 

5.55 

11.10 


Total  18  100.00 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  foregoing 
statistics  is  the  complete  lack  of  labour  or  skilled  labour 
in  the  development.  The  complete  domination  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  category  in  the  town  house  units  indicates  a  possible 
'screening'  of  applicants  before  they  are  allowed  to  rent  or 
the  rent  is  so  high  that  the  average  labour  oriented  family 
cannot  afford  to  live  here.  The  age  profile  graph  for  town 
houses  has  two  distinctive  modes,  the  less  than  5  years  of 
age  group  and  a  corresponding  26-30  years  of  age  group.  This 
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bimodal  distribution  supports  the  young  married  couple  with 
children  idea  expressed  earlier.  The  distribution  falls 
off  from  the  0-5  year  group  to  the  21-25  year  group  and  a 
corresponding  gradation  from  the  26-30  year  group  to  the 
51-55  year  group.  These  corresponding  distributions  support 
the  "family"  orientation  of  town  houses. 

The  maisonette  distribution  is  not  as  distinctive  as 
the  town  house  distribution.  The  bimodal  characteristics  are 
still  present  but  now  the  26-30  year  mode  incorporates  three 
age  groupings.  The  more  uneven  distribution  indicates  a 
different  marital  composition.  The  variation  between  town 
house  and  maisonettes,  despite  obvious  construction  constraints 
is  the  type  of  unit  predominant  in  each.  The  three  bedroom 
town  houses  appear  to  encourage  family  occupancy  more  so  than 
the  two  bedroom  maisonettes. 

Despite  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  number  of 
children  in  a  family  that  is  an  acceptable  rental  condition, 
preschool  and  school  age  children  still  compose  40.19  percentx 
of  the  total  tenant  population. 


Table  71 
Age  Profile 

Town  Houses  Maisonettes 


Age  Group 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Percent 

0-5  yrs 

11 

21.25 

12 

22.64 

6-10  yrs 

6 

11.54 

5 

9.26 

11-15  yrs 

2 

3.85 

— 

— 

16-20  yrs 

4 

7.69 

1 

1.85 

21-25  yrs 

1 

1.92 

8 

14.61 

26-30  yrs 

11 

21.25 

4 

7.41 

31-35  yrs 

6 

11.54 

8 

14.61 

36-40  yrs 

5 

9.52 

2 

3.70 

41-45  yrs 

3 

5.67 

2 

3.70 

46-50  yrs 

2 

3.85 

1 

1.85 

51-55  yrs 

1 

1.92 

4 

7.41 

56-60  yrs 

1 

— 

5 

9.26 

61-65  yrs 

— 

— 

1 

1.85 

Over  65  yrs 

- 

1 

1.85 

Total 

52 

100.00 

54 

100.00 

school  children  compose  44.23  of  town  housing  population  and 
37.03  of  maisonette  population. 


AGE  PROFILE 

TOWN  HOUSES  MAISONETTES 
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The  calculation  of  public  and  private  school  population 
does,  therefore,  have  relevance  irregardless  of  the  controls 
imposed  by  the  management  on  family  size. 


Table  72 

School  Population  &  Ratios 

Maisonettes 


Total  Number  and  Age  of  School  Children  by  Unit  Type 


Type  of 
Unit 


Less  than 
5  yrs 


5  yrs 


Age  Group 

20  yrs 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 


1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
4+  Bedroom 


9 

3 


2 

1 


16 

4 


Total 


12 


20 


Town  Houses 


Total  Number  and  Age  of  School  Children  by  Unit  Type 


Type  of 
Un  it 


Less  than 
5  yrs 


Age  Group 


5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 


20  yrs 

15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 


1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
4+  Bedroom 


1  23 


Total 


23 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968 
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Table  73 
Maisonettes 


Public  School  Population  by  Unit  Type 

Type  of  Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than  20  yrs 


5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

7 

— 

2  2 

1 

2 

14 

3  Bedroom 

3 

— 

1 

— 

- 

4 

4  Bedroom 

r 

-  , 

, 

T 

r-  - 

Total 

10 

— 

3  2 

Maisonettes 

1 

2 

18 

Separate  School  Population  by  Unit  Type 


Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5  yrs  5  yrs 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 

2  Bedroom  2 

-  2 

3  Bedroom 


Total 

2 

Corresponding 

Table  74 

School  Ratios  for  Maisonettes 

2 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

Public 

Age  Group 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

0.44 

0.13  0.13 

0.06 

0.13 

0.89 

3  Bedroom 

1.50 

— 

0.50 

— 

— 

2.00 

Total 

1.94 

— 

0.63  0.13 

0.06 

0.13 

2.89 

Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

Separate 

Age  Group 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

0.13 

0.13 

3  Bedroom 

— 

— 

—  - 

— 

- 

- 

Total 

0.13 

0.13 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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Table  75 
Town  Houses 


Public 

School 

Population  by  Unit 

Type 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

3  Bedroom 

4 

— 

1 

1 

4 

1 

11 

4  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

4 

— 

1 

1 

4 

1 

11 

Town  Houses 

Separate  School 

Population 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

1  Bedroom 

2  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3  Bedroom 

5 

2 

3 

3 

— 

— 

13 

4  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

5 

2 

3 

3 

— 

— 

13 

Table  76 

Corresponding 

School  Ratios 

Public 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

0.29 

— 

0.07 

0.07 

0.29 

0.07 

0.79 

Total 

0.29 

— 

0.07 

0.07 

0.29 

0.07 

0.79 

Separate 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

3  Bedroom 

0.35 

0.13 

0.31 

0.31 

— 

— 

1.10 

Total 

0.35 

0.13 

0.31 

0.31 

1.10 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968 


•Paragon  Park'  is  not  as  well  located  with  respect  to 
schools  (Table  77)  as  some  other  town  house  developments  in 
this  study.  This  along  with  managerial  restrictions  could 
account  for  the  lower  school  age  numbers  than  might  be  expected. 

The  location  of  recreational  facilities,  i.e.  super¬ 
vised  play  areas  in  summer  and  outdoor  rinks  in  winter,  that 
cater  to  school  age  children  are  not  ideal  in  'Paragon  Park's' 
case.  Most  of  these  services  are  oriented  towards  school 
locations  and  Paragon  Park  as  was  mentioned,  does  not  have 
a  prime  location. 

The  major  locational  factor  is  the  development's 
proximity  to  the  two  universities.  The  owners  expressed  this 
factor  as  of  considerable  importance  in  the  selection  of  a 
s  ite . 


Table  77 
School  Location 


Type  of  School  Distance  from  Study  Area 


Elementary  Public  Jr. 

1.05 

miles 

Elementary  Public  Sr. 

0.25 

miles 

Elementary  Separate 

1.14 

miles 

Secondary  Public 

0.55 

miles 

Secondary  Separate 

* 

miles 

Univers ity 

0.09 

miles 

Vocational  School 

0.75 

miles 

*none  in  Waterloo 


Table  78 

Recreational  Facilities 


Facility 


Distance  from  Study  Area 


Unsupervised  open  space 
Supervised  open  space 
Winter  recreation 
Community  facility  (summer) 

pool,  tennis  court 
Community  facility  (winter)  arena 


0.20  miles 
1.05  miles 
0.28  miles 

0.21  miles 
0.85  miles 


The  'Quality  of  Development  Index'  is  an  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  various  developments  with  respect  to 
social,  economic  and  physical  factors  and  help  to  explain 
why  there  is  a  variation  in  quality  between  various  develop¬ 
ments  . 
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Several  pertinent  differences  between  Paragon  Park  and 
other  developments  should  be  noted.  Physically  it  offers 
the  greatest  amount  of  privacy  of  any  development  having 
private  patio  fences,  hedges  and  attempts  by  various  camou¬ 
flaging  devices  to  isolate  the  development  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  land  uses.  Its  open  space  is  consolidated  in  one  large 
area  and  is  the  only  professionally  landscaped  development 
in  the  Twin  Cities.  The  underground  parking  offered  by  this 
development  is  an  unheard  of  luxury  in  town  houses  in  the 
Twin  Cities . 

The  interesting  economic  points  to  note  are  firstly; 
the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  two  developments  that  are 
still  operated  by  the  original  owners,  secondly,  the  managerial 
restrictive  practices,  and  thirdly,  the  high  assessment 
evaluation  of  the  development  units. 

Socially  the  0.0  percent  vacancy  rate  is  not  uncommon 
for  Waterloo  and  not  surprising  for  this  quality  development. 
Although  no  precise  statistics  are  available  the  low  turnover 
of  tenants  reflects  the  desirability  of  living  in  Paragon 
Park. 

Because  of  the  mix  of  housing  types  within  this  develop¬ 
ment,  units  per  acre,  persons  per  acre  and  useable  open  space 
per  person  is  difficult  to  evaluate.  Because  of  the  physical 
layout  of  the  development  and  its  landscaping  uniqueness  there 
appears  to  be  an  adequate  amount  of  open  space  and  useable 
open  space. 


Table  79 


Quality  of  Development  Index 


Phys ical 


Paragon  Park 


Degree  of 
Privacy 


patio  fences 

area  of  private  yard 

degree  of  soundproof ness 


yes 

100  sq.  ft. /unit 


Maintenance  time  between  painting 

painting  after  tenants  leave 
custodian  -  permanent 

part-t ime 


yes 

yes 


2.5-3  yrs . 


Age  of  Development 


6  yrs  . 


swimming  pool 

underground  parking  or  garages 

play  area  for  children 

sandboxes 

swings 

slides 

tennis  court 
other  (specify) 


yes 


yes  (12) 


yes 


Amenities 


' 
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Economic 


Number  of  times  sold  since  built 


0  times 


Assessment 

Evaluation 


assessment  —  by  no.  of  units 


4323.91  per  unit 
4434.29  T. 
4238.05  M. 


Rent 


Managerial 

Practices 


Social 


maisonettes  -  2  Bedroom 
maisonettes  -  3  Bedroom 
town  house  -  3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 
included  in  rent 
hydro 
appliances 
heat 
drapes 

underground  parking 
damage  deposit 
interest  on  deposit 
lease  requirement 


149.00  per  month 
166.00  per  month 
159.00  &  up 
—  per/mon. 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

100.00 

4%  per  annum 
1  yr. 


restrictions 

pets 

#  of  children  in  family 
age  of  children 
single  people 
university  students 


yes 

less  than  4 

none 

none 

yes 


vacancy  rate 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

no.  of  persons/unit 

no.  of  persons/2  bdrm  unit 

no.  of  persons/3  bdrm  unit 

*no.  of  units/acre 

no.  of  persons/gross  acre 

no.  of  persons/net  acre* 


0.00  percent 
0.00  percent 
3.31  persons 
2.94  persons 
3.69  persons 
16.89 


*  total  development  considered. 


Paragon  Park  appears  externally  as  one  of  the  most 
aesthetically  liveable  town  house  developments  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
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F.  Westmount  Estates 


Westmount  Estates  (Fig.  1)  has,  beyond  doubt,  the  most 
appealing  architectural  facade  of  any  town  house  development 
included  in  the  study.  The  variety  of  exterior  design  adds 
individuality  to  every  unit,  a  quality  striven  for  in  a  few 
other  Waterloo  developments  but  unheard  of  in  the  two  Kitchener 
study  areas.  The  maisonette  development  that  followed  the 
town  house  construction  by  several  years  has,  however,  been 
detrimental  in  many  respects  to  the  texture  of  the  site. 

The  seventy-four  unit  development  is  located  on  6.241 
acres  of  picturesque  land.  The  landscaping  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  makes  excellent  use  of  the  natural  landscape  features 
of  the  location  and  adds  to  the  location  and  the  uniqueness 
of  this  study  area. 

The  74  units  (Table  80)  house  some  250  persons  resulting 
in  an  average  of  40.05  persons  per  gross  acre. 


Table  80 


Type  of  Unit 

2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 


Unit  Type  and  Number 


Exist ing 


44  (32T)  ( 12M) 

28  (22T)  (  6M) 

2  (  0T)  (  2M) 


Occupied 

44 

28 

2 


Total  74  (54T)  (20M)  74 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 


Considering  that  the  management  can  be  fairly  selective 
in  their  choice  of  tenants  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
marital  composition  of  the  development  varies  little  from  the 
other  study  areas. 


Table  81 

Marital  Structure 


Marital  Status 


Number 


Percent 


Married  with  children 

61 

Married  with 

no  children 

11 

Single  males 

2 

Single  females 

_ 

Other 

82.43 

14.86 

2.71 


Total 


74 


100.00 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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This 

apparent  "family-oriented"  type  of 

hous ing 

is  sub- 

s t ant iated 

still  further  by  the  age  structure 

of  this 

develop- 

ment .  Here  again  the  bimodal  distribution  indicates 

that  the 

two  groups 

which  represent  the  young  family. 

ages  0-15 

i  years 

and  26-35, 

are  present. 

Table  82 

Age  Structure 

Age  Group 

Number  Percent 

of  Total 

Populat ion 

0-5  yrs 

57 

22.80 

6-9  yrs 

13 

5.20 

10-15  yrs 

19 

7.60 

16-19  yrs 

11 

4.40 

20-25  yrs 

20 

8.00 

26-30  yrs 

59 

23.60 

31-35  yrs 

21 

8.40 

36-40  yrs 

17 

6.80 

41-45  yrs 

16 

6.40 

46-50  yrs 

9 

3.60 

51-55  yrs 

7 

2.80 

56-60  yrs 

1 

0.40 

61-65  yrs 

0 

- 

Over  65 

0 

Total 

250 

100.00 

The  occupational  structure  of  Westmount  Estates  follows 
the  trends  established  by  the  other  study  areas  but  has  an 
unusually  high  percentage  of  professional  tenants.  Approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  this  professional  grouping  is  composed  of  persons 
employed  by  the  universities  and  when  considered  with  the 
number  of  married  students  living  in  the  development  shows 
the  importance  of  locational  factors  in  determining  the  social 
composition  of  the  units. 


Table  83 

Occupational  Structure 


Occupation  of 
Head  of  House 

Professional 

Managerial 

Teacher 

Retired 

Office 

Sales 

Labourer 

Skilled  Labourer 
Independent  Student 
Married  Student 
Other 


Total 

Waterloo  Assessment 


Number 

34 

15 

5 

1 

6 


9 

4 


74 

Denartment.  1 968 . 


Percent  of  Total 

45.95 

20.27 

6.76 

1.35 

8.11 


12.15 

5.41 


100.00 


AGE  PROFILE  FIG. 9 
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There  is  a  distinction  made  at  this  point  in  the  research 
between  the  maisonette  unit  and  the  town  house  unit  with  res¬ 
pect  to  school  population  and  school  ratios  in  order  to  see  if 
there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
accommodat ion . 


Table  84 

Total  School  Population  and  Ratios  (Town  Houses) 

Type  of  Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than  20  yrs 


5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2 

Bedroom 

25 

2 

5 

4 

2 

38 

3 

Bedroom 

14 

1 

4 

7 

11 

5 

42 

4  Bedroom 


1 

Total 

39 

3 

9 

11 

11 

7 

80 

Corresponding  Ratios 


Type  of  Age  Group 

Unit 


Less  than 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

0.79 

0.06 

0.16 

0.12 

0.06 

1.19 

3  Bedroom 

0.64 

0.04 

0.18 

0.32 

0.50 

0.23 

1.91 

4  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

1.43 

0.10 

0.34 

0.44 

0.50 

0.29 

3.10 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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Table  85 


Total  School  Population  and  Ratios  (Maisonettes) 


Type  of 
Unit 


2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 


Less  than 
5  yrs 

7 
7 


Age  Group 


5  yrs  6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs 


1 

4 


20  yrs 
&  Over 


Total 

11 

11 

5 


Total 


14 


27 


Type  of 
Unit 


2  Bedroom 

3  Bedroom 

4  Bedroom 


Total 


Less  than 
■5-Y£s 

0.58 
1.17 


1.75 


Corresponding  Ratios 
Age  Group 


5  yrs 


0.08 


0.08 


20  yrs 

6-9  yrs  10-14  yrs  15-19  yrs  &  Over  Total 


0.25 


0.50 


0.75 


0.50 


0.50 


0.17 

2.00 


2.17 


0.91 

1.84 

2.50 


5.25 


Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968 


It  appears  at  present  to  be  worthwhile  to  make  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  town  houses  and  maisonettes  when  considering  school 
statistics.  It  is  possible  to  aggregate  the  statistics  if 
desired  but  it  could  also  be  advantageious  to  create  a  set  of 
values  for  maisonettes  as  well  as  other  housing  types. 
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Table  86 

Public  School  Population  and  Ratios  by  Unit  Type 

Town  Houses 


Type  of  Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than  20  yrs 


5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

23 

2 

5 

4 

2 

36 

3  Bedroom 

11 

1 

2 

6 

11 

5 

36 

Total 

34 

3 

7 

10 

11 

7 

72 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 
Unit 

Age 

Group 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

0.72 

0.06 

0.15 

0.03 

0.06 

1.12 

3  Bedroom 

0.50 

0.05 

0.09 

0.28 

0.50 

— 

1.42 

Total 

1.22 

0.11 

0.24 

0.41 

0.50 

0.06 

2.54 

Table 

87 

Separate 

School 

Populat 

ion  and  Ratios  by  Unit 

Type 

Type  of 
Unit 

Age 

Group 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

2 

2 

3  Bedroom 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

6 

Total 

5 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

8 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 
Unit 

Age 

Group 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5 

yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14  yrs 

15-19 

yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom 

0.07 

0.07 

3  Bedroom 

0.14 

— 

0.09 

0.04 

— 

— 

0.49 

Total 

0.21 

0.09 

0.04 

0.56 
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Table  88 
Maisonettes 


Public  School  Population  and  Ratios  by  Unit  Type 


Type  of 

Unit 

Less  than 
5  yrs 

5  yrs 

Age 

6-9  yrs 

Group 

10-14 

yrs 

15-19  yrs 

20  yrs 
&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom  2 

2 

. 

. 

4 

3  Bedroom  6 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

10 

4  Bedroom 

— 

1 

— 

4 

5 

Total  8 

— 

3 

3 

5 

— 

19 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 

Age 

Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14 

yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom  0.16 

0.17 

0.33 

3  Bedroom  1.00 

— 

— 

— 

0.50 

0.17 

1.67 

4  Bedroom 

— 

0.50 

— 

2.00 

— 

2.50 

Total  1.16 

— 

0.67 

0.50 

2.17 

- 

4.50 

Table  89 

Separate 

School 

Population  and  : 

Ratios 

by  Unit 

Type 

Type  of 

Age  Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

20  yrs 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14 

yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom  5 

1 

1 

7 

3  Bedroom  1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4  Bedroom 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  6 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Corresponding  Ratios 

Type  of 

Age 

Group 

Unit 

Less  than 

2  0  yrs 

5  yrs 

5  yrs 

6-9  yrs 

10-14 

yrs 

15-19  yrs 

&  Over 

Total 

2  Bedroom  0.42 

0.08 

0.08 

0.58 

3  Bedroom  0.17 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.17 

4  Bedroom 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

Total  0.59 

0.08 

0.08 

0.75 

Waterloo  Assessment  Department,  1968. 
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Since  42.80  percent  of  the  total  population  is  comprised 
of  school  children,  location  with  respect  to  educational  facili¬ 
ties  deserves  investigation. 


Table  90 
School  Location 

School  Type  Distance  from  Study  Area 


Jr.  Public  Elementary 

0.74 

miles 

Sr.  Public  Elementary 

0.74 

miles 

Jr.  Separate  Elementary 

1.40 

miles 

Sr.  Separate  Elementary 

2.00 

miles 

Public  Secondary 

1.40 

miles 

Separate  Secondary 

* 

miles 

Vocational 

1.75 

miles 

Univers ity 

0.25 

miles 

*none  in  Waterloo. 

Married  and  independent  students  not  included. 


The  location  of  Westmount  Estates  with  respect  to  parks 
compliments  its  own  recreational  amenities.  Centennial  Park, 
located  across  Westmount  Drive  combines  passive  and  active 
facilities  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  Westmount 
Estates . 


Table  91 

Recreational  Facilities 


Facility 


Distance  from  Development 


Open  Space 

Supervised  open  space  (summer) 
Supervised  open  space  (winter) 
Community  facility 

-  summer  (pool,  tennis  court) 

-  winter  (arena) 


0.00  miles 
1.00  miles 
0.75  miles 

1.00  miles 
0.75  miles 


In  the  following  table  several  indicators  are  present 
that  show  why  this  site  is  one  of  the  higher  quality  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  study.  Important  is  the  fact  that  this  develop¬ 
ment  has  never  been  sold  and  appears  to  have  been  built  as 
an  investment.  Exemplifying  this  is  the  appealing  design, 
the  well  maintained  grounds,  employment  of  a  permanent 
custodian,  adequate  parking,  various  amenities  and  a  high 
assessment  evaluation. 
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Table  92 

Quality  of  Development  Index 


Phys ical 

Westmount  Estates 

Degree  of 

patio  fences 

yes 

Privacy 

hedges 

no 

berms 

no 

area  of  private  yard 

150  sq.  ft. 

degree  of  sound  proofness 

— 

Maintenance  time  between  painting  (exterior) 

3  yrs 

( interior) 

3  yrs 

paint  units  after  tenants  leave 

yes 

custodian  permanent 

yes 

part-time 

— 

owner 

— 

average  cost  of  damages 

done  by  tenants 

negligible 

Age  of  Development  -  Town  Houses 

4  yrs 

Maisonettes 

2  yrs 

Amenities 

swimming  pool 

yes 

underground  parking 

no 

play  area  for  children 

yes 

sandboxes 

yes 

swings 

yes 

slides 

yes 

other 

— 

Parking  Spaces  per  Unit 

1.50 

Economic 

Number  of 

times  sold  since  built 

0  times 

Assessment 

Evaluation 

4,149.46 

Rent 

rent  per  month 

2  bedroom 

$150 

3  bedroom 

$180 

4  bedroom 

$200 

includes 

cable  T.V. 

yes 

hydro 

no 

heat 

no 

water 

yes 

drapes 

no 

appliances 

yes 

other 

— 
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Managerial 

Policies 


Social 


restrictions 


pets 

no 

no.  of  children  per  family 

yes* 

age  of  children 

no 

single  people 

yes 

university  students 

yes 

lease  requirement 

yes 

length 

1  or 

2  yrs 

*determined  by  unit  type 

vacancy  rate 

0.00 

percent 

2  bedroom 

0.00 

percent 

3  bedroom 

0.00 

percent 

4  4  bedroom 

0.00 

percent 

no.  of  persons/unit 

3.39 

/2  bedroom  unit 

-  (maisonette) 

3.00 

-  (Town  house) 

3.12 

/3  bedroom  unit 

(M) 

3.50 

(T) 

3.91 

/4  bedroom  unit 

(M) 

4.50 

percentage  of  total  population 
that  is  of  school  and  preschool 

age 

42.80 

no.  of  acres 

6.241 

no.  of  persons/gross  acre 

40.05 

no.  of  units/acre 
net  open  space 

11.85 

useable  open  space 

0.8  acres 

The  fact  that  the  discriminatory  policies  of  the  management 
can  be  enforced  and  maintained  with  no  detrimental  effects 
on  the  vacancy  rates  of  the  development  is  an  excellent  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  demand  for  such  a  quality  development.  The  only 
relatively  important  deficiency  in  this  site  is  the  fact  that 
the  maisonettes  were  an  afterthought  and  do  not  blend  arch¬ 
itecturally  and  in  physical  location  with  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment.  The  addition  of  an  external  facade  of  berms,  hedges 
or  screening  of  some  description  would  add  privacy  to  the 
development  as  a  whole.  Considered  as  a  whole,  however,  this 
site  along  with  'Paragon  Park'  provides  guidelines  for  the 
future  potential  of  this  type  of  multi-family  housing  in  the 
Twin  Cities. 
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Public  Town  House  Development,  Specific  Criteria 

In  the  next  section  the  statistics  concentrate  upon 
the  public  town  housing  developments  in  Kitchener.  The 
statistics  vary  slightly  as  the  researcher  took  a  different 
line  of  attack.  However,  there  is  sufficient  detail  to  make 
comparisons  and  general  recommendations. 

A.  Thaler  Avenue  Project 

The  61  units  on  Thaler  Avenue  are  occupied  by  376 
persons,  259  of  these  being  children.  Therefore,  the  average 
population  per  unit  is  6.2  persons  or  4.2  children.  Fifty-six 
of  the  families  are  composed  of  both  parents  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  five  are  composed  of  the  mother  only. 

Family  size  varies  from  4-10  persons  with  the  largest 
number  falling  the  5-6  persons  range.  (See  Table  93) 


Table  93 


Family  Size 


Size 


Number 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


0 

0 

6 

19 

18 

7 

4 

3 

4 


10  or  more 


The  number  of  children  per  family  ranges  from  2-9. 
Over  thirty  percent  of  the  families  have  four  children  and 
27.9%  have  three  children.  (See  Table  94)  These  family 
sizes  are  larger  than  the  Kitchener  average. 


Table  94 


Children  per  Family 


Children 


No.  of  Families 


%  of  Families 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


0 

0 

6 

17 

19 

8 

4 

3 

3 

1 


0.00 

0.00 

9.8 
27.9 
31.2 
13.1 

6.6 

4.9 
4.9 
1.6 


9  or  more 


100.0 


Total 


61 
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The  children  in  these  units  are  quite  young.  Over 
50%  of  the  children  were  under  9  years  of  age  and  over  80% 
were  under  14.  Only  1.9%  were  over  20  years  of  age.  (See 
Table  95) . 


Table  95 
Age  of  Children 


Age 

Number 

Percent 

of  Population 

of  Children 

i 

o 

64 

17.0 

24.7 

5-9 

97 

25.8 

37.5 

10-14 

61 

16.2 

23.5 

15-19 

32 

8.5 

12.4 

20-64 

5 

1.3 

1.9 

Almost  50%  of  the  heads  of  households  are  between  25 
and  35  years  of  age.  The  distribution  is  positively  skewed. 
(See  Table  96) 


Table  96 

Age  of  Head  of  Household 


Age 

Number 

Percentage 

Less  than  20 

0 

0.0 

20-24 

1 

1.7 

25-29 

13 

22.4 

30-34 

15 

25.9 

35-39 

11 

19.0 

40-44 

8 

13.8 

45-49 

8 

13.8 

50-59 

2 

3.4 

Over  59 

0 

0.0 

Labour  Force 

Of  the  61  families  in  these  units,  one  parent  works 
in  49  of  the  families,  both  parents  work  in  4  families,  no 
one  works  in  8  families.  In  six  families,  there  is  a  son  or 
daughter  who  is  also  working. 

The  people  in  these  units  are  employed  in  various 
occupations.  For  a  complete  breakdown  of  employment  see 
Table  97.  More  generally,  31.8%  of  the  labour  force  in  these 
units  are  classified  as  labourers,  18.3%  are  in  service 
industries,  16.7%  are  in  manufacturing.  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation's  policy  of  helping  people  to  get  ahead  is 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  10.6%  are  students.  (i.e.  under¬ 
going  retraining) 
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Table  97 


Type  of  Employment 


Number 


Labourer 

Building  Industry 

Manufacturing 

Clerical  and  Managerial 

Service 

Student 

Housewife 

Unemployed 

Food  Industry 

Unknown 

Gentleman 


21 

4 

11 

2 

12 

7 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 


31.8 

6.1 

16.7 

3.0 

8.3 

10.6 

3.0 

3.0 

1.5 

4.5 

1.5 


Rent  &  Income 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  bases  rent  on  income. 
The  average  income  in  the  average  project  is  $367.87  per 
month  and  the  average  rent  is  $89.98  per  month  but  ranges 
from  $30 . 00-$156 . 00  per  month.  Rent  includes  heat,  water 
and  hot  water. 

Table  98  reflects  the  range  of  income  by  indicating  the 
percentage  of  people  that  pay  a  certain  rent.  Twenty  percent 
pay  between  $70-79  per  month.  This  is  the  largest  single 
group.  The  table  indicates  that  the  rents,  in  some  cases 
are  well  below  market  rents  and  in  others,  quite  close. 


Table  98 


Distribution  of  Rent 


Rent /Month 


Number 


Percentage 


$30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-99 

100-109 

110-124 

125-240 

141-160 


4 

4 
1 
0 

12 

7 
9 

10 

8 

5 
1 


6.6 

6.6 

1.6 

0.0 

20.0 

11.5 

14.8 

6.4 

13.1 

8.2 

1.6 
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It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  approximately 
25%  of  income  is  the  amount  people  should  spend  for  adequate 
housing.  In  the  project  on  Thaler  Avenue,  over  50%  of  the 
people  are  paying  22.5%  to  25.4%  of  their  monthly  income  for 
rent.  As  income  decreases,  people  pay  a  smaller  percentage, 
as  income  increases  people  pay  a  larger  percentage.  (See 
Table  99) 


Table  99 


Rent/income  Distribution 


%  Rent /income 


Number 


Less  than  15.4 


0 

7 

2 

31 

20 

1 


0.0 

11.5 

3.3 

50.8 

32.8 

1.6 


15.5  -  19.4 

19.5  -  22.4 

22.5  -  25.4 

25.5  -  28.4 
Over  28.5 
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B.  Montcalm  Project 

Family  Characteristics 

The  total  population  of  the  40  units  on  Montcalm  Drive 
and  Lorraine  Avenue  is  245  persons,  165  being  children.  This 
results  in  an  average  of  6.1  persons  per  unit  or  4.1  children 
per  unit.  Thrity-five  families  are  composed  of  both  parents, 
four  with  the  mother  only  and  one  with  the  father  only. 

Family  size  varies  from  2  to  9  persons  with  the  largest 
number  falling  in  the  5  to  6  person  range.  (See  Table  100) 


Table  100 
Family  Size 


Family  Size 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10  or  more 


No.  of  Families 

1 

0 

2 

13 

13 

5 

3 

3 

0 


The  number  of  children  per  family  ranges  from  0-7. 
Over  50%  of  the  families  have  3  to  4  children.  Ten  percent 
have  5  children  and  an  additional  10%  have  7  children. 


Table  101 
Children 


No.  of  Children/Family 


Number 


Percentage 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  or  more 


1 

0 

1 

11 

15 

4 

3 

4 
0 


2.5 

0.0 

2.5 

27.5 

37.5 

10.0 

7.5 

10.0 

0.0 
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The  children  in  these  units  are  quite  young.  Over 
50%  of  the  children  are  under  9  years  of  age  and  over  80% 
are  under  14.  Only  3  children  or  1.8%  of  the  children  are 
over  20  years  old.  (See  Table  102) 


Table  102 
Age  of  Children 


Ages 

Number 

%  of  Children 

%  of  Total 

0-4 

27 

16.4 

11.0 

5-9 

63 

38.2 

25.7 

10-14 

51 

30.9 

20.8 

15-19 

20 

12.1 

8.6 

20-64 

3 

1.8 

1.2 

The  age 

of  the 

head  of  household  indicates  that  the 

majority  are  between 

30-40  years  of  age. 

The  distribution 

is  positively 

skewed 

and  ranges  from  27  to 

62  years  of  age. 

(See  Table  103) 


Table  103 


Age  of  Head  of  Household 


Age 

Number 

%  of 

Households 

Less  than  20 

0 

0.0 

20-24 

0 

0.0 

25-29 

6 

15.0 

30-34 

8 

20.0 

35-39 

10 

25.0 

40-44 

11 

27.5 

45-49 

3 

7.5 

50-59 

1 

2.5 

More  than  59 

1 

2.5 

Labour  Force 

Of  the  forty 

families  in  these 

units,  one 

parent  works 

in  36  families,  no 

one  works  in  four 

families . 

In  addition, 

a  son  or  daughter  works  in  four  families. 

The  population  in  these  units  are  employed  in  various 
occupations.  The  largest  percentage  (almost  30%)  are  employed 
in  manufacturing.  Approximately  16%  have  clerical  and  managerial 
jobs.  For  a  complete  breakdown  see  Table  104. 
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Table  104 


Type  of  Employment 


Employment  Number 


Labourer  6 
Building  Industry  5 
Manufacturing  13 
Clerical  and  Managerial  7 
Service  6 
Food  Industry  1 
Student  2 
Gentleman  1 
Unknown  3 


Percentage 


13.6 

11.4 

29.5 
15.9 

13.6 
2.3 
4.6 
2.3 
6.8 


Rent  and  Income 

In  the  Ontario  Housing  units,  rent  is  based  on  income. 
The  average  income  is  $398.80  and  the  average  rent  is  $101.60, 
but  ranges  from  $32.00  to  $152.00  per  month.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  rent  includes  heat,  water,  hot  water  and  gas 
dryer . 


Table  105  indicates  the  percentage  of  people  that  pay 
a  certain  rent.  This  reflects  the  range  of  income.  Twenty- 
five  percent  pay  between  $110-  124  per  month.  This  is  the 
largest  single  group  but  the  table  indicates  that  some  rents 
are  well  below  market  rates,  and  others  are  quite  close. 


Table  105 
Rent  Distribution 


Rent 


Number 


Percentage 


30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

60-69 

70-79 

80-89 

90-99 

100-109 

110-124 

125-140 

141-160 


2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

4 


5.0 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

10.0 

5.0 

10.0 


7 

10 

3 

3 


17.5 

25.0 

7.5 

7.5 


It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle  that  approximately 
25%  of  income  should  be  spent  on  rent.  However,  in  this  case, 
rent  includes  heat,  water,  hot  water  and  gas  dryer.  Therefore, 
the  percentage  may  appear  siigntly  higher.  As  Table  105 
indicates,  the  largest  percentage  of  people  pay  between  25.5 
and  28.4  percent  of  their  income  for  rent  and  the  above 
mentioned  services. 
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C.  Weichel  Street  Project 

The  Weichel  Street  project  is  the  last  project  which 
has  been  completed  and  it  was  occupied  in  the  summer  of  1968. 

Family  Characteristics 

The  twenty-three  units  have  a  total  population  of 
123  persons,  79  of  them  being  children.  The  average  popula¬ 
tion  per  unit  is  5.3  persons  or  3.4  children.  All  but  two 
families  are  composed  of  both  parents.  Two  families  have  a 
mother  only. 

Family  size  ranges  from  4-8  persons,  the  majority  falling 
in  the  5  and  6  person  ranges.  (See  Table  106) 

Table  106 
Family  Size 


Size 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Number 

0 

0 

4 

10 

7 

1 

1 


The  number  of  children  per  family  in  this  project  is 
lower  than  in  either  the  Montcalm  or  Thaler  Avenue  projects. 
Most  of  the  families  have  3  or  4  children.  (See  Table  107) 


Table  107 

Number  of  Children 


No.  of  Children 


No.  of  Families 


Percentage 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


0 

2 

12 

7 

1 

1 


0.0 

8.7 

52.3 

30.4 
4.3 
4.3 


The  children  in  this  project  are  very  young.  Over 
40%  are  under  four  years  of  age  and  over  80%  are  under  nine. 
Only  two  children  were  over  15  years  of  age.  (See  Table  108) 
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Table  108 

Age  Composition  of  Children 


Age 

Number 

Percentage  of  Children 

0-4 

34 

43.0 

5-9 

32 

40.5 

10-14 

11 

13.9 

15-19 

1 

1.3 

20-64 

1 

1.3 

There  are  more  heads  of  households  under 

24  in  this 

project  than 
the  25-34  age 

in  the  other  two.  Also,  over  55% 
category.  (See  Table  109) 

Table  109 

Age  of  Head  of  Household 

still  fall  in 

Age 

Number 

Percentage 

Less  than  20 

0 

0.0 

20-24 

3 

13.0 

25-29 

6 

26.1 

30-34 

7 

30.4 

35-39 

2 

8.7 

40-44 

3 

13.0 

45-49 

1 

4.3 

50-59 

1 

4.3 

More  than  59 

0 

0.0 

Labour  Force 


People  in  this  project  are  employed  at  several  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  jobs.  The  building  industry,  manufacturing, 
and  services  each  employ  approximately  22%  of  the  occupants. 
None  of  the  women  living  in  this  development  work  outside 
the  home  with  the  exception  of  the  two  who  are  the  head  of 
their  respective  households.  (See  Table  110) 

Table  110 


Type  of  Employment 


Type  Number 


Labourer  0 
Building  Industry  5 
Manufacturing  5 
Clerical  &  Managerial  3 
Service  5 
Student  2 
Food  Industry  3 


Percentage 


0.0 

21.7 

21.7 

13.0 

21.7 

8.7 

13.0 


. 
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Rent  &  Income 


In  the  Ontario  Housing  units  on  Weichel  Street,  rent 
only  includes  water.  The  average  rent  paid  for  these  three 
bedroom  units  is  $82.61  per  month.  This  ranges  from  $37.00 
to  $134.00  per  month.  Average  income  in  the  project  is 
$389.91. 

Rent  is  based  upon  income.  Approximately  30%  of  the 
people  pay  $90.00  -  $99.00  per  month.  For  a  complete  picture 
of  rentals  see  Table  111. 


Table  111 


Rent  Distribution 


Rent/Month 


Number 


Percentage 


30-39  1 
40-49  1 
50-59  1 
60-69  3 
70-79  2 
80-89  4 
90-99  7 
100-109  3 
110-124  0 
125-140  1 


4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

13.0 

8.7 

17.4 

30.4 
13.0 

0.0 

4.3 


The  majority  of  people  are  paying  19.5%  -  22.4%  of 
their  income  for  rent.  The  rent  in  this  project  only  includes 
water.  The  percentage  of  income  spent  for  rent  ranges 
from  14.5%  -  22.5%.  Table  112  indicates  the  complete  distri¬ 
bution  of  percentages. 


Table  112 

Rent/income  Distribution 


%  of  Income 

Spent  on  Rent  Number 


Less  than  15.4%  2 

15.5  -  19.4%  3 

19.5  -  22.4%  11 

22.5  -  25.4%  7 

25.5  -  28.4%  0 

More  than  28.5%  0 
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D.  Waterloo  -  High  Street  Project 
Family  Characteristics 

There  are  21  occupied  units  on  High  Street  in  Waterloo. 

The  total  population  in  the  development  is  120  persons  or 
an  average  of  5.7  persons  per  unit.  There  are  a  total  of  82 
children  or  3.9  children  per  unit.  Seventeen  households  were 
composed  of  both  parents  and  in  four  households,  the  mother 
is  the  head. 

Family  size  varies  from  3  to  10  persons,  with  the 
largest  number  falling  in  the  4  to  5  person  range.  (See  Table  113) 


Table  113 
Family  Size 


Family  Size 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10  or  more 


The  number  of  children  per 
No  families  have  four  children. 

3  children.  Twenty-four  percent 
( See  Table  114) . 


No.  of  Families 

0 

1 

4 

8 

2 

3 

1 

0 

2 


family  ranges  from  1  to  8. 

Over  45%  of  the  families  have 
of  the  families  have  5  children. 


Table  114 


Number  of  Children/Family 


Number  of  Children 


No.  of  Families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 

2 

10 

0 

5 

1 

0 

2 


Percentage 


4.8 

9.5 

47.6 

0.0 

23.8 

4.8 

0.0 

9.5 


Most  of  the  children  in  these  units  are  very  young. 
Approximately  seventy-five  percent  of  the  children  are  under 
nine  years  of  age.  No  children  are  over  15  years  of  age.  (See 
Table  115) 
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Table  115 

Age  Composition  of  Children 


Age 

Number 

Percentage 

0-4 

26 

32.9 

5-9 

33 

41.7 

10-14 

15 

19.0 

15-19 

5 

6.4 

20-64 

0 

0.0 

The  head  of  the  household  in  these  units  has  approxi¬ 
mately  a  65%  chance  of  being  between  25-34  years  of  age.  Only 
one  person  is  over  50  years  of  age.  (See  Table  116) 


Table  116 

Age  of  Head  of  Household 

Age 

Less  than  20 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50-59 

More  than  59 


Labour  Force 

The  people  living  in  this  project  are  employed  at  many 
different  jobs.  On  a  more  general  basis,  the  largest  single 
category  is  service  employment  (33%).  See  Table  117  for  the 
remaining  class  if icat ions . 


Number 


0 

1 

5 

9 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 


Percentage 


0.0 

4.8 

23.8 

42.8 

23.8 
0.0 
0.0 
4.8 
0.0 


Table  117 


Employment 

Labourer 

Building  Industry 

Manufacturing 

Clerical 

Service 

Student 

Food 

Unknown 


Type  of  Employment 

Number 

2 

0 

3 

3 
7 
1 
1 

4 


Percentage 


9.5 

0.0 

14.3 

14.3 

33.3 
4.8 
4.8 

19.0 
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Table  118 


Classification  of  Employment  Montcalm  Weichel  Thaler  Waterloo 


Labourer 


6 


21  2 


Building  Industry 
Painter 
Finisher 
Bricklayer 
Roofer 
Welder 
Carpenter 
Cabinet  Maker 
Electrician 
Surveyor 
Plumber 


3  11 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1 


Industrial 

Welder 

Machine  Operator 

Steel  Worker 

Engineer 

Fitter 

Processor 

Rubber  Worker 

Tire  Builder 

Molders  Helper 

Metal  Worker 

Technician 

Machinist 

Press  Operator 

Mechanic 

Tool  Maker 

Assembler 


1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


1 


2 

1 


3 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


Clerical  and  Managerial 
Clerical 
Manager 
Supervisor 
Investor 
Salesman 

Assistant  Accountant 
Key  Punch  Operator 


1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


1 

1 


Service 

Truck  Driver 
Special  Delivery 
Bus  Driver 
Taxi  Driver 
Taxi  Despatcher 
Hairdresser 
Sanitation 
Nurses  Assistant 
Carry-out 
Serviceman 
Shipper 

Window  Cleaner 
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(Table  118  cont'd) 

Montcalm  Weichel  Thaler  Waterloo 


Student 

Self-Employed 

Food  Industry 

Dairy  Worker 
Food  Service 
Baker 

Meat  Cutter 
Meat  Packer 


2  2 


7  1 


1 

1  1 
1 


1 

1 

1 


Housewife 


2 


Gentleman 


1 


1 


Unemployed 


2 


Unknown 


3 


3  4 


TOTAL 


44  23  67 


21 


The  following  tables  will  allow  a  quick  comparison 
between  the  various  public  town  housing  projects  in  regard  to 
population  and  the  various  breakdowns  of  bedrooms  per  unit. 

Table  119 

Socio-Economic  Characteristics  of  Subsidized  Town  Houses 


Soc io-Economic 
Characteristics 

High 

Weichel 

Thaler  Montcalm 

Assess.  Evaluation 

4212 . 61/unit 

3911 .21/unit 

2200 . 50/unit 

5061.7  5/unit 

Size  of  Dev. 

1.241  Acres 

1.217  Acres 

4.63  Acres 

2.706  Acres 

Units/Acre 

16.92 

18.89 

12.96 

14.78 

No.  of  Units 
by  Type 

3  Bedroom 

11 

23 

36 

8 

4  Bedroom 

8 

— 

20 

32 

5  Bedroom 

2 

— 

4 

— 

Total 

21 

23 

60 

40 

Population  per 

3  Bedroom 

4.55 

5.04 

5.94 

5.00 

4  Bedroom 

6.13 

— 

7.25 

6.41 

5  Bedroom 

10.00 

— 

10.25 

— 

General  Unit 

5.67 

5.04 

6.27 

6.13 
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Table  120 


School  Population  and  Corresponding  Ratios 


High  Street  Populat ion  Rat ios 

Type  of  Unit  Type  of  Unit 


Age  Group 

3  bdrm  4 

bdrm 

5  bdrm 

Total 

3  bdrm 

4  bdrm 

5  bdrm 

Total 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

14 

9 

3 

26 

1.27 

1.13 

1.50 

3.90 

5 

5 

1 

1 

7 

0.45 

0.13 

0.50 

1.08 

6-9 

8 

14 

5 

27 

0.73 

1.74 

2.50 

4.97 

10-14 

3 

7 

5 

15 

0.27 

0.87 

2.50 

3.64 

15-19 

1 

2 

2 

5 

0.09 

0.05 

1.00 

1.31 

20+ 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

31 

33 

16 

80 

2.81 

3.92 

8.00 

14.90 

Weichel 

Less  than 

5  yrs 

36 

36 

1.53 

1.53 

5 

10 

10 

0.37 

0.37 

6-9 

22 

22 

0.89 

0.89 

10-14 

11 

11 

0.45 

0.45 

15-19 

2 

2 

0.08 

0.08 

20+ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

81 

81 

3.32 

3.32 

Thaler 


Less  than 


5  yrs 

41 

18 

5 

64 

1.14 

0.90 

1.25 

3.29 

5 

15 

2 

3 

20 

0.42 

0.10 

0.75 

1.27 

6-9 

36 

36 

5 

77 

1.00 

1.80 

1.25 

4.05 

10-14 

27 

29 

5 

61 

0.75 

1.45 

1.25 

3.45 

15-19 

15 

13 

4 

32 

0.42 

0.65 

1.00 

2.07 

20+ 

— 

2 

1 

3 

— 

0.10 

0.25 

0.35 

Total 

134 

100 

23 

257 

3.73 

5.00 

5.75 

14.48 

Montcalm 


Less  than 


5  yrs 

8 

20 

28 

1.00 

0.63 

1.63 

5 

5 

16 

21 

0.63 

0.50 

1.13 

6-9 

3 

39 

42 

0.37 

1.22 

1.59 

10-14 

5 

46 

51 

0.63 

1.44 

2.07 

16-19 

2 

19 

21 

0.25 

0.59 

0.84 

20+ 

— 

3 

3 

— 

0.09 

0.09 

Total 

23 

14  3 

166 

2.88 

4.47 

7.35 
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History  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation 


This  next  section  delves  into  the  history  and  function 
of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  which  must  be  understood 
before  any  recommendations  can  be  made  relative  to  the  public 
housing  portion  of  this  report. 

History 

In  April  1964  the  government  of  Ontario  passes  "An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation."  This 
Act  did  not  really  outline  the  nature  of  the  new  roles  that  a 
provincial  housing  corporation  might  play  in  the  housing 
market  and  gave  little  hint  of  the  furious  activity  in  public 
housing  that  was  to  develop  in  Ontario  within  a  space  of  two 
to  three  years. 

With  this  very  simple  piece  of  legislation  as  back¬ 
ground,  the  O.H.C.  began  to  communicate  its  intentions  and  its 
potential  programme  throughout  the  more  than  900  organized 
municipalities  within  the  province  late  in  1964  and  through¬ 
out  the  first  half  of  1965.  All  federal-provincial  public 
housing  operations  were  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corporation,  which  has  to  date  permitted  the 
local  authorities  to  administer  and  manage  the  existing 
accommodation.  In  municipalities  where  a  housing  authority 
has  not  previously  existed,  the  new  Corporation  has,  since 
1965,  assumed  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  newly 
constructed  public  housing  and  has  created  regional  offices 
throughout  the  province  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  in  an  attempt 
to  solve  the  critical  needs  of  low  or  moderate  income  families 
for  housing  accommodation,  the  O.H.C.  would  have  very  broad 
powers.  None  of  these  powers  are  spelled  out  specifically  in 
the  legislation.  The  staff  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  O.H.C. 
have  thus  employed  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
1964  amendments  to  the  National  Housing  Act  in  an  effort  to 
create  a  much  greater  stock  of  public  housing  dwellings  in 
Ontario  than  existed  during  the  previous  fifteen  years.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  energy,  ingenuity  and 
boldness  of  the  Corporation  have  resulted  in  a  very  substantial 
operation  and  an  apparently  successful  attack  on  housing  needs. 

During  the  years  1965-1967  the  programme  of  the  O.H.C. 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  a  couple  of  distinct  phases. 
In  the  first  period,  from  the  early  months  of  1965  and  for 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  months  thereafter,  the  Corporation 
made  every  effort  under  Section  35D  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  to  acquire  existing  housing  accommodation.  This  was  mainly 
used  in  Toronto. 

There  is  much  to  be  recommended  in  the  purchase  of 
existing  housing  during  the  early  or  formative  stage  of  any 
new  provincial  housing  corporation.  This  statement  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  existing  hous¬ 
ing  to  be  purchased  and  that  the  prices  of  such  accommodation 
are  appropriate  within  federal  and  provincial  regulations. 
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However,  it  soon  became  clear  to  the  officials  of  the 
O.H.C.  that  a  full  programme  could  not  depend  for  very  long 
upon  the  purchase  of  existing  housing  which,  provided  the 
financial  resources  are  available,  is  relatively  easy  and  quick 
to  accomplish.  These  purchases,  however,  simply  transfer 
housing  accommodation  as  quickly  as  possible  from  one  sector 
of  the  population  to  families  in  the  lowest  third  of  the  income 
distribution.  It  does  not  replace  sorely  needed  housing. 

The  fact  that  such  purchased  housing  could  not  easily  be 
replaced  and  was  not  likely  to  be  replaced  by  developers  was 
not  foreseen  in  the  first  instance.  Moreover,  the  three 
largest  municipalities  within  Metropolitan  Toronto  soon  instigated 
a  new  form  of  resistance  to  the  location  of  public  housing 
within  their  boundaries  either  by  outright  refusal  to  approve 
subdivision  plans  incorporating  housing  accommodation  which 
might  be  suitable  for  purchase  by  the  O.H.C. ,  or  by  slowing 
down  the  process  whereby  approval  would  be  granted. 

A  second  phase  of  the  operations  of  the  O.H.C.  can  be 
distinguished  from  about  the  fall  of  1965  and  continuing 
throughout  the  ensuing  two-and-a-half  years.  This  phase, 
which  might  be  described  as  "the  encouragement  of  new  con¬ 
struction  through  builders  proposals"  was  not  a  new  device 
prompted  by  the  attrition  of  the  purchase  of  existing  housing, 
but  had  always  been  foreseen  from  the  initiation  of  the 
Corporation.  By  the  beginning  of  1966  it  was  apparent  that 
entirely  new  construction  was  the  only  way  in  which  public 
housing  could  be  provided  in  most  of  the  small  and  medium 
sized  municipalities  within  the  province.  Furthermore,  the 
hope  of  expanding  the  public  housing  stock  in  great  proportion 
over  the  ensuing  five  to  ten  years  lay  in  the  development  of 
large  plans  encompassing  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
dwelling  units.  The  Corporation  soon  began  to  issue  adver¬ 
tisements  calling  for  builders'  proposals  for  specific  amounts 
and  types  of  housing  for  senior  citizens,  large  families,  for 
traditional  mixtures  of  bedroom  counts  within  multiple  dwellings, 
to  be  built  usually  on  land  owned  or  optioned  by  the  developers 
themselves.  Sometimes  the  site  of  the  land  was  specifically 
mentioned,  since  the  municipality  was  ready  to  sell  such 
land  to  the  Corporation.  Sometimes  the  developers  were  asked 
to  suggest  appropriate  locations  on  their  own  account. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  O.H.C.  acts  only  at  the 
request  of  a  local  or  municipal  government  within  the  province. 

At  the  time  of  its  creation  in  1964,  some  elected  local 
officials  were  fearful  that  the  new  Corporation  would  enter 
the  field  of  housing  within  municipalities  which  had  not 
previously  shown  any  interest  or  initiative  in  this  field  and, 
perhaps,  had  shown  outright  prejudice  in  opposition  to  the 
location  of  public  housing.  If  this  were  the  fear  of  local 
governments,  many  of  these  attitudes  have  since  evaporated. 

The  Minister  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion  made  it  clear  in  a  series  of  symposia  held  in  late  1964 
and  early  1965  that  the  Corporation  would  take  action  only 
after  the  passage  of  a  specific  resolution  by  a  municipal 
council  asking  the  O.H.C.  to  take  action.  This  action  usually 
consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  brief  survey  to  make 
some  judgement  of  the  need  and  demand  for  public  housing  in 
that  locality.  A  report  is  presented  to  the  local  council, 
which  must  then  formally  request  the  O.H.C.  to  construct  a 
specified  number  of  dwellings  for  families  and/or  senior  citizens, 
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often  specifying  the  size  of  the  accommodation  and  sometimes 
the  location  desired.  A  good  deal  of  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  officials  of  the  municipality  and  the  officials  of  the 
Corporation  then  ensues  ,-  a  proposal  call  will  be  issued  and 
widely  advertised;  proposals  will  be  received  and  examined; 
a  specific  recommendation  will  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  O.H.C. ;  then,  and  only  then,  will  a  contract  be  awarded 
to  the  successful  proponent.  Even  at  that  stage  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  and  Board  of  Directors  is  cleared  with  the 
Mayor  and  local  council  so  that  the  charge  cannot  be  made 
that  public  housing  has  been  "shoved  down  the  throats"  of  the 
municipality  against  its  will.l 

Goals 


The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  has  two  major  goals 
which  influence  their  policies  and  decisions. 

(1)  They  wish  to  provide  "decent"  housing  for  lower 
income  people  and  apparently  look  to  and  depend  upon  local 
social  agencies  to  take  care  of  any  and  all  social  problems. 

(2)  Besides  providing  decent  housing,  they  wish  to 
offer  the  people  involved  a  chance  to  upgrade  themselves 
economically  as  well  as  socially. 

These  two  goals  really  lead  to  the  same  end  -  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  well-adjusted,  balanced  society  with  adequate  housing 
for  all. 

Policies 


( 1 )  Rent -t  o-I n  come 


In  order  to  give  people  in  the  lower  income  brackets 
a  chance  to  attain  decent  housing  accommodation,  rent  is 
geared  to  income.  Rent  may  vary  from  16%  to  30%  of  the  gross 
income  of  the  head  of  the  family  depending  upon  his  income. 

If  the  wife  is  working,  her  gross  income  is  added  for  purposes 
of  calculating  the  monthly  rent.  If  any  of  the  children  are 
working  full  time,  $7 5. 00/month  of  their  income  is  added  to 
the  gross  family  income  to  calculate  the  rent.  If  an  elderly 
person  is  living  with  the  family,  $75.00  is  also  added  to  the 
gross  family  income. 

Applicants  who  are  successful  in  getting  an  O.H.C.  unit 
receive  the  accommodation  they  need.  This  is  based  on  family 
size,  age  and  sex  of  the  children.  (i.e.  no  children  of  the 
opposite  sex  over  the  age  of  six  may  occupy  the  same  bedroom.) 
The  tenants  are  not  charged  on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the 
unit  but  rent  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  income.  The 
percentage  is  less  for  persons  with  lower  incomes.  This  is 
particularly  helpful  for  a  large  family  who  may  have  difficulty 
in  getting  adequate  accommodation. 


1.  Dr.  A.  Rose,  Canadian  Housing  Policies  Background  Paper 

Prepared  for  the  Canadian  Conference  on  Housing,  Oct.  20-23,  1968. 
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If  a  persons'  income  goes  up,  his  rent  goes  up  as  well, 
(i.e.  both  absolutely  and  relatively.)  The  maximum  rent  is 
usually  30%  of  gross  income.  However,  at  present,  a  study 
is  being  undertaken  to  establish  a  ceiling  rent  based  on 
market  conditions  for  each  city.  The  minimum  rent  is  $31.00 
per  month  for  any  size  unit. 

Rents  may  include  heat,  water,  hot  water  and  T.V. 
aerial.  This  is  particularly  helpful  for  occupants  of  these 
units  because  it  erases  many  hidden  costs  and  consolidates 
their  monthly  payment  in  a  single  sum. 

Since  rent  is  based  on  income,  people  without  steady 
employment  receive  special  consideration.  If  a  person  is 
unemployed  or  only  gets  part-time  work,  his  rent  immediately 
drops  to  the  minimum.  When  he  resumes  working,  his  rent  remains 
at  the  minimum  for  the  first  month  so  that  he  can  catch  up  on 
other  payments  and  get  on  his  feet  again.  Following  this, 
he  is  assessed  once  again  on  a  rent-to-income  basis. 

A  person  cannot  be  put  out  of  an  Ontario  Housing  unit 
because  his  income  increases.  His  rent  increases  relatively 
and  absolutely  as  his  income  increases.  However,  as  soon  as 
ceiling  rents  are  established  people  will  be  paying  market 
rents  as  a  ceiling  rather  than  30%  of  income. 

(2)  Social  Counselling 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  by  simply  providing  a  person 
with  adequate  housing  accommodation,  his  social  problems  are 
not  cured;  however,  housing  can  help  immeasurably.  The  Ontario 
Housing  Corporation  doesn't  try  to  supervise  the  morals  of 
its  tenants  but  simply  tries  to  provide  decent  housing  and 
look  to  the  social  agencies  to  take  care  of  the  social  problems . 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  is  one  of  the  more  useful 
organizations,  in  that  they  have  the  legislation  to  go  in  to 
any  home  in  the  county  if  children  are  suffering  and  either 
take  over  marital  counselling  or,  in  other  cases  take  the 
children  into  care  v 

The  Kitchener  Family  Service  Bureau  is  another  organi¬ 
zation  which  is  consulted  in  family  problems.  However,  people 
must  seek  this  service  themselves;  it  does  not  go  to  them. 

The  County  of  Waterloo  Department  of  Health  visits, 
or  should  visit,  each  O.H.C.  unit  and  lectures  the  people  on 
good  housekeeping.  However,  unless  there  is  a  real  health 
hazard,  they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources  to  take 
a  real  interest  in  upgrading  housekeeping  standards. 

Other  social  problems  also  require  counselling. 
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One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  low  income  people 
have  is  debt  and  failure  to  manage  their  money.  Credit 
counselling  would  be  of  the  most  use  to  these  people.  It 
should  be  readily  available  and  should  not  have  to  be  sought 
in  order  to  be  obtained.  This  would  be  of  immense  assistance 
to  O.H.C.  tenants. 

Many  low  income  people  are  extremely  vulnerable  to 
fast  talking  salesmen  and  are  often  unaware  of  their  rights. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  policy  is  to  help  the  families 
in  their  units  become  independent  in  order  that  they  can  look 
after  themselves. 

Problems  of  communication  between  O.H.C.  and  their 
tenants  arise  simply  because  instructions  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood  and  are  seemingly  ignored.  This  often  occurs  not  because 
the  people  are  indifferent  to  what  is  requested,  but  rather 
because  they  have  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  it. 

Tenants  in  O.H.C.  units  must  be  persuaded  to  keep 
up  their  grounds  and  be  encouraged  to  plant  flowers.  Often, 
they  have  had  no  experience  in  doing  this  seemingly  simple 
chore  and  may  appear  to  be  uncooperative.  However,  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  standards  of  higher  income  persons 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  immediately  conform  to  these  stand¬ 
ards  . 


Occupants  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  units  are 
being  encouraged  to  take  pride  in  their  project  and  to  form 
a  community  association  in  order  to  talk  with  a  common  voice. 

In  Heritage  Park,  a  good  start  has  been  made  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  community  association.  The  residents  got  together 
and  decided  they  wanted  a  play  area  for  pre-schoolers.  Per¬ 
sonal  involvement  is  high  because  most  of  the  residents  will 
be  doing  the  work  on  the  playground  themselves. 

More  of  this  type  of  programme  and  interaction  will  do 
much  to  increase  pride  in  the  project  and  create  a  sense  of 
community.  This  sense  of  pride  and  involvement  is  extremely 
important  if  the  units  themselves  are  to  be  kept  up  and  social 
problems  are  to  be  overcome. 

Method  of  Application  for  Ontario  Housing 

An  applicant  for  Ontario  Housing  may  pick  up  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  from  the  City  Hall  or  from  Mrs.  Allen,  the  local 
Manager,  at  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  office.  All 
applications  are  kept  on  file.  When  it  appears  that  some  units 
will  become  available,  Mrs.  Allen  calls  on  the  applicants  to 
assess  their  need  for  Ontario  Housing. 
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Applicants  for  O.H.C.  units  are  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  a  point  system.  The  criteria  and  their  values  are  found 
on  forms  TS-1  and  TS-2  (see  Figures  10  and  11) .  A  person 
could  conceivably  receive  100  points.  However  this  is  very 
unlikely. 

Ontario  Housing  units  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  urgency.  The  people  with  the  highest  number  of 
points  receive  the  units  to  suit  their  needs  as  they  become 
available . 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  there  were  275 
family  requests  for  two  bedroom  units,  104  for  three  bedroom 
units,  60  for  four  bedroom  ones  and  26  for  five  bedroom  ones. 
In  total,  there  are  presently  on  hand  465  requests  for 
family  units  and  more  coming  in. 

An  Evaluation  of  the  Point  System 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  uses  a  Point  System  to 
evaluate  a  person's  need  for  subsidized  housing  accommodation. 
Thirty-three  points  are  the  maximum  that  can  be  assigned  for 
present  housing  conditions.  A  maximum  of  ten  points  can  be 
gained  if  a  person  pays  more  than  50%  of  his  income  for 
housing  accommodation.  The  scale  decreases  directly,  as 
rent-to-income  decreases.  The  number  of  children  in  a  family 
is  also  taken  into  account  and  rates  a  maximum  of  twelve 
points  for  four  or  more  children. 

Need  increases  if  a  person  is  served  an  eviction  notice. 
This  results  in  an  additional  twenty-five  points. 

A  family  which  is  required  to  separate  because  it  cannot 
find  adequate  housing  is  given  an  additional  thirty  points. 

The  Point  System  -  Applied  to  Kitchener-Waterloo 

I  Physical  Conditions 

Since  Kitchener  and  Waterloo  do  not  have  large  areas  of 
substandard  housing,  it  seems  that,  in  evaluating  the  need  for 
Ontario  Housing,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  physical 
conditions.  (i.e.  33  points) 

Several  factors  are  considered  when  evaluating  the 
inadequacy  of  a  person's  housing  conditions.  These  are: 

1.  Overcrowding  -  No  dependents  of  the  opposite  sex  over  six 
years  old  should  share  a  bedroom.  (6  points) 

2.  Disrepair  resulting  in  Hazards  -  Few  cases  of  this  occur 
in  Kitchener-Waterloo  because  the  Department  of  Health  usually 
keeps  these  to  a  minimum.  (5  points) 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


FIGURE  10 


ONTARIO  HOUSING  CORPORATION 


A 


Agency. 


APPLICATION  FOR  RENTAL  ACCOMMODATION 


1.  Name 

(Surname) 


PRINT  IN  BLOCK  LETTERS 


(Christian  Name) 


2.  Address  Telephone 

3.  War  Service,  if  any 


4.  MARITAL  STATUS  AND  INCOME 

List  below  your  name  and  income,  and  the  names  and  incomes  of  all  persons  who  will  be  living 
with  you — 


Name 

Age 

Sex 

M  or  F 

Relationship 

T— -  ~  '  ■  "  " 

!  Monthly  Income  from 
any  source,  EXCLUDING 
Family  Allowance 

Point 

Rating 

TOTAL  $ 

for 

Office 

Use 

only 

5.  PRESENT  LIVING  CONDITIONS 

(a)  lam  now  occupying:  (Complete  either  (i)  or  (ii) ) 

House  ) 

(i)  Self-contained  Flat  >  or  Duplex  of  Rooms 

Apt.  ! 

—  OR  — 

(ii)  Shared  Accommodation  Rooms  in  a  -Roomed  dwelling 

There  are  other  occupants  consisting  of  adults  & 


(b)  My  monthly  rental  for  the  above  is  $ 

(c)  This  accommodation  is  —  furnished  □ 

unfurnished  □ 

private  kitchen  □  private  bath 

shared  kitchen  □  shared  bath 


children 

□  incl.  heat  and  hot  water 

□  heat  and  hot  water  extra 

heated  □ 
unheated  □ 

□  more  than  two  sharing 

□  a  bedroom  □ 


(d)  Reason  for  leaving  present  accommodation  (if  due  to  ‘Notice  to  Quit’  from  landlord, 


submit  notice) 


(e)  Present  address  of  wife  and/or  dependents,  if  separated  through  lack  of  housing  accom¬ 
modation 


6.  Names  and  Addresses  of  present  and  at  least  one  former  landlord  (state  duration  of  tenancy 
in  each  case). 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 


TOTAL  POINTS: 
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7.  PRESENT  FINANCIAL  OBLIGATIONS  (other  than  rent).  (State  briefly  amounts  and  to 
whom  owed.) 

Indicate  any  Court  Orders 


8.  EMPLOYMENT: 

(a)  Present  Employer  Your  Position 

«» 

Address  Salary 

Length  of  Service  with  Present  Employer  years  months 

For  Reference,  contact  Mr. 

(b)  Previous  Employer  Your  Position 

Address  Salary 

From  To 

For  Reference,  contact  Mr. 

9.  Do  you  own  your  own  furniture,  etc?  If  not,  state  amount  still  owing  $ 

10.  Name  and  Branch  of  Bank  which  handles  your  account,  and  present  balance 


11.  ASSETS 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  Bank  $ 

Real  Estate  (particulars  to  be  attached)  $ 

Stocks,  Bonds,  etc.  $ 

Other  Assets  (state  particulars)  $ 

TOTAL  $ 

12.  (a)  List  Pets,  if  any 


(b)  Give  additional  information,  if  necessary,  which  might  help  consideration  of  your 
application 


I  declare  the  above  information  to  be  correct. 

I  understand  that  this  application  does  not  constitute  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Housing  Authoi  i  or  its  agent,  to  provide  me  with  rental  accommodation. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  application  becomes  the  property  of  the  Housing  Authority  upon 
delivery  by  me  to  it  or  its  agent. 

I  further  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Housing  Authority  or  its  agent  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  execution  and  delivery  to  me  of  a  lease  hereby  applied  for,  to  withdraw,  revoke, 
or  cancel,  without  penalty  or  liability  for  damages  or  otherwise,  any  acceptance  or  approval 
of  this  application  previously  made  or  given. 

I  hereby  authorize  you  to  make  any  enquiries  you  deem  necessary  to  verify  the  above  facts. 


DATED  at 


this 


day  of 


19 


VERIFIED 


APPLICANT 


INSPECTION  REPORT  -  FRESEHT  ACCOMMODATION 

of  Applicant  _ _ _ _ _  Address  _ _  Telephone  _ _ _  Hunter  in  Household 
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FIGURE  11 
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FIGURE  12 


ASSESSMENT  OF  NEED  -  POINT  SYSTEM 


Form  TS-2 


NAME . ADDRESS . 

Max.  Pta,  Score 
Allowed 

1.  PRESENT  HOUSING  CONDITION . 33  .  .  . 

(See  Present  Housing  Inspection  Report  attached) 

Personal  inspection  may  be  unnecessary  in  small  municipalities. 

However,  if  equal  priority  based  on  applications  is  evident  for 
a  number  of  applicants,  inspections  must  be  carried  out  to  sel¬ 
ect  the  higher  priority  family.  Similarly,  if  the  information 
on  the  application  is  incomplete  or  questionable,  the  applicant 


must  be  personally  inspected. 

2.  PRESENT  RENT . 10 

a)  Less  than  2U%  of  income . .  .  0 

b)  25%  to  29%  of  income . 2 

c)  3056  to  34/6  of  income . 4 

d)  35/6  to  39/6  of  income . 6 

e)  4056  to  49^  of  income . 8 

f)  More  than  50^  of  income . 10 

3.  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN . 12 

1  Child . 2 

2  Children . 6 

3  Children . 9 

4  or  more  children . 12 

4.  EVICTION  .  . . 25 

(Assessed  in  accordance  with  time  effective) 

5.  SEPARATED  FAMILY . 30 


(One  or  more  required  to  live  apart  because  of  lack  of 
suitable  accommodation  -  Base  on  length  of  time  of  separation). 

NOTE:  Discretion  will  be  required  in  varying  the  number  of  points 
in  items  (4)  and  (5).  Full  points  should  not  be  granted  for 
items  (1),  (4),  and  (5)  combined.  For  example,  if  an  appli¬ 
cant  is  in  good  accommodation  and  being  allowed  maximum  points 
for  eviction,  item  (l)  will  carry  few.  if  any,  points.  The 
same  conditions  will  apply  to  item  (5). 


TOTAL  SCORE 


Date  of  Rating 


May  -  1962 
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Because  salaries  in  Kitchener  are  below  the  Ontario 
averacrQ  as  well  as  below  other  urban  centres  in  the  province 
(see  Table  122),  it  seems  that  this  factor  is  inadequately 
represented  in  the  point  system  which  fails  to  take  full 
account  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  situation. 


Table  122 


Average  Weekly  Wages  and  Salaries 
Comparison  of  Urban  Areas 
July,  1967 


Indus¬ 
trial 
Compo- 
s  ite 

Manu¬ 

factur¬ 

ing 

Con¬ 

struc¬ 

tion 

Transportat ion 
Communicat ions 
&  Other 
Utilities 

Trade 

Finance , 
Insurance 

&  Real 

Estate 

Sarnia 

138.08 

147.31 

Windsor 

116.40 

127.21 

153.51 

114.70 

72.98 

— 

Hamilton 

111.10 

120.96 

137.88 

110.50 

79.28 

102.14 

Toronto 

107.36 

112.22 

140.57 

117.06 

92.34 

106.57 

London 

98.35 

102.57 

135.09 

110.92 

79.20 

101.12 

Guelph 

96.57 

100.36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kitchener 

94.41 

95.96 

129.93 

105.20 

73.16 

93.14 

Ontario 

106.55 

111.46 

135.01 

116.37 

84.37 

103.24 

Source:  D.B.S.  Catalogue  #72-002. 


In  addition  to  this,  in  Kitchener  and  Waterloo,  the 
prices  of  single  family  homes  have  risen  rapidly  since  the 
early  1960's.  This  has  been  due  to  many  factors.  Among  them 
are  the  rising  cost  of  land,  the  rising  building  costs,  costs 
of  servicing  an  area,  increasing  interest  rates,  increasing 
municipal  taxes  and  decreasing  housing  starts  in  relation  to 
the  population  increase. 

If  people  cannot  find  decent  housing  in  their  income 
bracket,  they  are  forced  to  live  in  inferior  accommodation, 
or  pay  a  high  percentage  of  their  income  for  rent.  When 
there  is  little  inferior  accommodation,  they  must  pay  higher 
rents.  The  point  system  adequately  assesses  the  physical 
conditions,  but  fails  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the 
alternat ive . 

Family  Size 


Some  weight  is  given  to  family  size  by  considering  the 
number  of  children  and  alotting  points  for  larger  families. 

A  maximum  of  twelve  points  is  given  if  a  family  has  four  or 
more  children.  However,  no  additional  allowance  is  made  for 
widows  or  widowers  with  children. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  family  size  ranks  higher 
than  the  percentage  of  income  spent  on  rent  when  assessing 
a  person's  need  for  Ontario  Housing. 

Ill  Eviction 


Urgency  for  housing  accommodation  is  adequately  mea¬ 
sured  by  giving  twenty-five  points  if  a  person  has  been  served 
an  eviction  notice.  However,  no  assessment  is  made  of  the 
reasons  for  eviction.  This  is  an  asset  for  the  people  evicted. 
It  also  indicates  the  willingness  of  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  to  not  only  consider  the  physical  problems  of 
poor  accommodations,  but  to  tackle  the  social  problems  as 
well  and  to  overlook  the  value  judgement  of  the  former. 

IV  Separated  Family 

Occasionally  families  must  become  separated  because 
they  cannot  find  adequate  housing  accommodation.  This  serious 
problem  is  given  a  maximum  of  thirty  points. 

Some  Thoughts  of  the  Point  System 

The  primary  shortcoming  of  the  point  system  for  use 
in  Kitchener-Waterloo  is  that  it  fails  to  adequately  consider 
income  factors.  Usually  in  a  large  city,  there  is  "slum" 
accommodation  available.  The  rent  for  this  type  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  usually  lower  than  that  for  better  accommodation. 
However,  such  areas  are  lacking  in  Kitchener  on  any  large 
scale.  Since  the  point  system  weighs  physical  factors  so 
heavily  it  fails  to  accurately  assess  the  K-W  situation. 

If  the  point  system  weighted  the  income  factors  more 
heavily  a  more  suitable  assessment  of  a  person's  need  in 
Kitchener-Waterloo  could  be  attained.  Additional  factors 
such  as  regularity  of  employment,  present  debts,  and  health 
factors  could  be  added  to  give  a  more  complete  picture  of 
the  economic  factors. 

Therefore,  the  point  system  should  be  amended  in  order 
to  accurately  assess  the  need  for  Ontario  Housing  especially 
in  Kitchener.  The  points  could  be  evenly  distributed  between 
social,  physical  and  economic  factors.  This  would  provide 
a  balanced  assessment  of  need  in  each  city  in  which  the  form 
is  used. 

An  even  better  solution  could  be  found  if  points  were 
adjusted  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  each  city.  The 
present  categories  could  even  be  retained  with  a  sliding  scale 
to  weigh  each  factor  to  meet  the  conditions  in  individual 
cities . 
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Other  factors  could  be  added  to  assess  a  factor  which 
is  relevant  to  a  particular  city.  For  example,  the  City  of 
Kitchener  should  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  in  relocating  persons  displaced  by  their  urban 
renewal  scheme.  In  order  for  the  scheme  to  be  successful 
these  people  will  need  special  consideration.  If  special 
consideration  for  dislocation  because  of  urban  renewal  could 
be  given  under  the  point  system,  a  project  could  be  built 
in  the  downtown  to  help  these  people  and  minimize  their  dis¬ 
location  problems.  This  project  would  have  a  built  in  sense 
of  community.  Also,  the  problems  of  relocation  would  be 
minimized  both  for  the  City  and  for  the  people  involved. 

Each  applicant  for  Ontario  Housing  in  Kitchener  is 
interviewed  and  assessed  for  need  by  Mrs.  K.  Allen,  using 
the  point  system.  Therefore,  a  uniform  standard  is  applied. 
However,  there  are  inadequacies  in  the  system  itself,  which 
fail  to  accurately  assess  the  situation  in  Kitchener-Waterloo . 
Although  a  good  job  is  being  done  to  assess  need  and  urgency 
for  housing,  a  better  job  (in  terms  of  assessing  factors 
relevant  to  Kitchener-Waterloo)  could  be  done  if  each  area 
was  considered  on  its  own  merits. 


Table  123 

Income  Distribution  of  People 
In  the  Ontario  Housing  Units 


Average  Income  -  $381.90 


Inc  ome/Mon  t  h 


Number 


Percentage 


Less  than  $140  0 
150-199  5 
200-249  6 
250-299  5 
300-349  26 
350-399  25 
400-449  38 
450-499  10 
500-549  9 
More  than  550  0 


0.0 

4.0 

4.8 

4.0 

21.0 

20.2 

30.6 

8.1 

7.3 

0.0 


Ontario  Housing  Units  In  Kitchener 


In  1966  the  City  of  Kitchener  became  involved  with 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  after  a  Planning  Department 
Report  and  commenced  the  construction  of  low  income  housing. 

In  1967  the  City  Council  requested  that  O.H.C.  make  a  detailed 
study  for  a  long  term  proposal  for  the  construction  of  low 
income  family  units.  Following  this  study  by  Ontario  Housing 
Corporation  in  1967  and  1968,  it  was  suggested  that  a  phased 
program  (see  Table  124)  for  the  City  of  Kitchener  to  provide 
1,000  units  by  the  end  of  1971  be  implemented.  This  would 
include  645  family  units  and  355  units  for  senior  citizens. 
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Table  124 


Year 

Family  Units 

Senior  Citizens 

Total 

1968  -  Existing  & 

195 

85 

280 

Under  Development 

1968 

150 

— 

150 

1969 

100 

90 

190 

1970 

100 

90 

190 

1971 

100 

90 

190 

Total 

645 

355  1 

,  000 

Source:  Ontario  Housing 

Corporation, 

Report,  April,  1968 

,  P-  79 

A  study  was  conducted  in  Waterloo  late  in  1968  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  need  for  Ontario  Housing  units.  The  results  of  this 
study  were  published  too  late  for  this  report. 

In  Kitchener,  124  family  units  are  presently  completed, 
with  71  units  under  construction  and  likely  to  be  occupied 
during  late  1968  or  early  1969.  (See  Table  125)  Another 
250  family  units  have  been  awarded  for  construction  early  in 
1969  for  occupancy  late  1969  and  early  1970,  as  well  as  90 
units  of  senior  citizen  housing.  In  Waterloo,  21  units  are 
occupied  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corporation  has  presented  a 
study  recommending  future  needs . 


Table  125 
Kitchener 


Characteristics  of  Ontario  Housing  Units 


Occupied 


Project 

Units 

Bedrooms 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Queenston  Dr. 

40 

48 

49 

4 

2. 

Thaler  Ave . 

61 

3. 

Weichel  St . 

23 

23 

Total 

124 

71 

49 

4 

Not 

Occupied 

1. 

Windom  Rd . 

12 

12 

2. 

Overlea  Court 

30 

6 

10 

8 

6 

3. 

Court land  Ave. 

29 

2 

14 

9 

4 

Total 

71 

8 

36 

17 

10 

Waterloo 

Occupied 

21  0 


1.  High  St. 


11 


8 


2 
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The  majority  of  the  units  have  three  or  four  bedrooms . 
However,  there  are  some  two  bedroom  units  in  the  newer  projects 
as  well  as  some  with  5  bedroom  ones.  (See  Table  125) 

Unoccupied  Units 

Three  newly  constructed  projects  with  a  total  of 
seventy-one  units  are  not  yet  occupied.  These  are  built  as 
row  housing  units. 
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